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CONSIDER THESE POINTS... 


Your records can give you no better music than the needle in your pick-up. With the finest instrument 
your reproduction can no more nearly approach perfection than by using an IM thorn needle. 

When you consider that each IM Needle, Standard or Miniature, will play up to ten sides 

without repointing ; that they are suitable for all instruments including autograms ; 

and that incidentally they also eliminate record wear—small wonder that music lovers all over 

the world are unanimous in their insistence on using IM Long Playing Needles exclusively. 
Obtainable from good gramophone shops throughout the world, price 2/-, plus 11d. P.T. 


per box of 10 needles. 


PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7878 
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full frequency range 


/ Symphony No.4 in F minor, Op. 36 
Erich Kleiber conducting 

P’Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris AK 2272-6 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
Sergiu Celibidache conducting The London 
Philharmonic Orchestra AK 2036-41 


Symphony No.6 in D minor, Op. 74 
(‘ Pathetique ’) 

Charles Munch conducting 

POrchestre de la Societe des Concerts 

du Conservatoire de Paris AK 1968-73 


“ The Sleeping Beauty”—Ballet Suite 
Stanford Robinson conducting 
The B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra AK 1524-5 


“ Swan Lake”— Ballet Suite 
Sidney Beer conducting 
The National Symphony Orchestra AK 1308-9 


THE DECCA RECORD 


records 





COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 
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There are many to-day who would readily acknowledge that it 
was Tchaikovsky who first led them into that land of unsurpassed 





beauty and splendour, the enchanted land of symphonic music. 
What a wealth this great melodist has bequeathed to us — 


Suite No. 3 in G, Op. 55—Theme and 
Variations 

Erich Leinsdorf conducting The London 
Philharmonic Orchestra AK 1987-8 


“1812 Overture, Op. 49 


Reginald Goodall conducting 
The National Symphony Orchestra AK 1349-50 


Marche Slave, Op. 31 
Anatole Fistoulari conducting 
The National Symphony Orchestra K1282 


“ The Opritchnik’’— Overture 
Anotole Fistoulari conducting 
The National Symphony Orchestra K 1291 


Andante Cantabile from String 
Quartet in D, Op. 11 

Eduard van Beinum conducting 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam K 1871 


so rich, so passionate, is achieved only by ffrr.. 





BRIXTON ROAD, 


from the glittering Swan Lake to the magnificent Pathetique ! 
The exact realisation on records of music such as this, so colourful, 


. known the 


world over as the supreme standard of sound reproduction. 


*“ Eugene Onegin” —Polonaise 
and Waltz 


Stanford Robinson conducting 
The National Symphony Orchestra K 1301 


*¢ The Maid of Orleans”— 
Farewell aria 

Eugenia Zareska (Mezzo-soprano) with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conductor: Jean Martinon) K 2087 


‘Chant sans paroles (arr. Fitzenhagen) 


Maurice Gendron (’Cello) with piano 
accompaniment by Ernest Lush M 616 


Valse sentimentale (trans. Krein) 
Maurice Gendron (’Cello) with piano 
accompaniment by Ernest Lush M623 


Ah ! Qui brula d’amour (None but the 
lonely heart) 

Pendant le bal 

Gerard Souzay (Baritone) with piano 
accompaniment by Irene Aitoff M 633 
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With an exceptionally high electro- 
acoustic efficiency, this new version 
of the well-known “Axiom Twelve” 
has been developed to satisfy the 
great demand for High §Fidelity 
wer reproduction. 

gt M * po P: 


= — «Send for illustrated 
ac}: folder — L.119 
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€ROw GOODMANS . 

SAT-NOV5™ INDUSTRIES LTO., Lancelot 











wT” ns. Wembley, Middx. Phone : Wembley 1200. Grams : ‘‘ Geodaxiom, Wembley "* 











AUTOMATIC Choice ! 


The Collaro Automatic Microgram! . . . a portable 
electric gramophone comprising amplifier and automatic 
record changer, completely self-contained in one hand- 
some carrying case. 

Fitted with the new Collaro R.C. 500 Record Changer— 
a brilliant new Changer designed for reliability and 
extreme simplicity of operation—with crystal pickup, 
two-valve amplifier plus metal rectifier and 6}” speaker 
giving an undistorted output of 2-3 watts. All controls 
on the outside of the cabinet—and it’s light enough to 
be instantly portable. 

SEE and HEAR it at your Dealer’s Showroom to-day ! 


Te ((oumARe 







’ AUTOMATIC RETAIL PRICE 


£18.18.0 plus P.T. 
BCVOU rain 
MAKERS OF FINE QUALITY GRAMOPHONE COMPONENTS 


INCLUDING AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGERS, 


f 7) I thé GRAMOPHONE UNITS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC GRAMO- 
cilable PHONES, INDUCTION MOTORS AND PICKUPS. 





COLLARO LTjD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
Telephone : Ripplewayp3333 ‘ Telegrams : ** Korllaro, Barking” 
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“EXACTLY WHAT WAS WANTED.” 





Felin’s Kelin 


| oops DAY SINCE the publication of the first number of Fenton’s 

Letter we have received an increasing volume of correspondence 
and new subscribers, amply proving that this new critical review of 
current gramophone records will meet a long-felt need. ‘“‘ Exactly 
what was wanted ”’ was a phrase contained in one of the first letters 
we received. 


* Our departure from accepted traditions, coupled with the 
fearless and unbiased criticisms of Mr. T. G. Fenton, who has the 
able collaboration of Mr. Hubert Foss, is doubtless responsible for 
the success which has attended this new venture. 

*% The second issue of Fenton’s Letter will be published on 
November 10th. The only way to be sure of obtaining your copy 
is to send your annual subscription at once—6/- post free. 


% FENTON’S LETTER is an invaluable guide for record 
buyers who live in the country, and if you are unable to come 
to Sloane Street, we invite you to order your records by post. 
Our Mail Order Department safely packs and despatches many 
thousands of records every year to customers at home and abroad 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
SHOP LIMITED 


130, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 @ SLO 9001 
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* Only Expert Can Offer 4 


1. Handmade Amplifiers, Pick-ups, Pick-up Filters and Loudspeakers, etc., all designed, 
built, tested and tuned as one complete unit, an exclusive Expert refinement. 


2. An entirely new Thorn Needle Sharpener, designed and made by ourselves throughout, 
embodying over thirty years’ experience in the use of non-metallic needles (ask for special 
leaflct). 


|| 3. Personal attention to any special details you may wish to be incorporated in your order 
(impossible with any factory-built model). 


4. Far better value for money, eliminating all Agents’ and Dealers’ profits, by building each 
outfit to your direct order and requirements and selling it direct to you. 


5. A privately arranged system of deferred payments, if desired.% 
Full details of all the above from 


we 
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HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N. 2 
Telephone : Mountview 6875 














UNITS THAT HAVE STOOD THE —* OF hesitans 


R.A. TUNING UNIT 


A really fine design with lasting high performance. 
R.F. stage on all wave-bands. High-fidelity superhet 
or T.R.F. performance at the turn of the switch. 
Ss ble for any amplifier. Price 10 gns. plus £2.6.3 tax 
(2 years guarantee.) 








THE KI AMPLIFIER 


Aseven-valve amplifier especially designed 
for the light-weight high-fidelity type 
pick-up. Independent bass and treble 
controls. Price complete (7 gns. or in 
kit form 13 gns. Blueprint 








separately 2/6. 


Write for your copy of our fully | The CONCERTO Amplifier 


a 5 
es oe . acclaimed by music lovers for its exceptionally high fidelity 
this magnificent amplifier covers all normal requirements for 
home or concert hall. Distortion level below 0.5 per cent. 
Two channels of bass boost ensure unusually smooth balance 





TRICORNE Coae\ . and depth. Designed for any type of pick-up. Radio input 

SPEAKER nt us ee socket provided. Two year guarantee. Price £27.10.0. 
CH ae ioe Heavy perforated steel cover with bottom plate and 

’ rubber feet. 37/6. Delivery by passenger train. 

af ee. pene: Carriage Paid. 10/- deposit (returnable) for crate. 
Ao : A. ... Our equipment can also be seen and heard at :— 
construction, walnut P Li F H a r _ Webb’s Radio, |4 Soho Street, London, W.I. 
—— sm 5. ‘oss- University Recording Co., 6 Burleigh Place, Cambridge. 
Shab Uhie Gor aan io “ SALES tTD Ernest Buchan, 28 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


and packing.§ 





le, PALACE GATE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.8 





THE UTMOST REALISM FROM RECORDS AND RADIO 
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The Revolutionary 


GOLDRING 


Meadmastet, 


HYPERFIDELITY 


PICK-UP” 


WITH AN INTERCHANGEABLE PICK-UP 
HEAD FOR EVERY TYPE OF RECORD 
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TONE CONTROL AND BASS EQUALIZER 


DESIGNED BY ENTHUSIASTS who know that low surface noise 
and absence of distortion are as important as wide frequency range. 
APPROVED BY EXPERTS who recognize that chis is che best, as 
well as the cheapest, LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP in the world. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES INCLUDE : 
R free resp over the entire audible range. 
Needle pressure of less than twenty grams and very 
free armature for mi | record wear. 
@ Three-Point Tonaliser compensates for different record 
characteristics, 
@ Low surface noise and absence of distortion with even 
the most difficule records. 














a : 8 € 
PRICE 
COMPLETE 
46:10: 6 
A. Too small a stylus tip will ride on the Tax Paid 
bottom of the groove and give very bad 
surface noise and distortion. REPLACEMENT 
B. Too large a tip will again give HEAD 


increased surface noise, as well as poor high 


note response. ° + 

C. To give minimum surface noise and él ° ! ¥ 6 
distortion as well as full high frequency 
response, the tip should fit che groove walls 
as low down as possible. 


ONLY WITH THE ‘“‘HEADMASTER” CAN YOU CHOOSE THE 
RIGHT POINT TO FIT THE GROOVE EVERY TIME 


Write for full technical information to: 


ERWIN SCHARF 
49-51a DE BEAUVOIR ROAD, LONDON, N.I. 


Telephone: CLissold 3434. 


Tax Paid 
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DE BX Il 


Frequency range 60 8,000 c.p.s. bass reson- 
ance 65Sc.p.s. ; fluxdensity 10,000 gauss ; power 
handling capacity 10 watt (peak). The spec- 
ification speaks for itself. The TRUVOX 
12 inch C.P.M. speaker Model BX11, marks 
something of an economic revolution in the 
high quality reproduction of sound. 





We make another 12-inch speaker as well 
—one intended for use where larger power 
handling capacity is required, with maxi- 
mum sensitivity and extended frequency 
response. This is the superlative Truvox 
12-inch HEAVY DUTY SPEAKER, avail- 
able in four types as Models SS.9 and 
SS.9a (£6.15.0), Model SS.10 (£6.17.6) and 
Model SS.11a (£10.10.0). 


Truvox speakers—made by one of the pioneer manu- 
facturers of sound reproduction equipment with more 
than twenty years of experience—can be obtained from all 
good dealers. Full technical data and price lists of the com- 
plete Truvox range will be gladly forwarded upon request. 


TRUVOX ENGINEERING CO., LT>, EXHISITION GROUNDS, 
WEMSBLEY, MIDDX. 





























Magnificent 





FLAGSTAD 


with The Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by Karl B&hm 
Todesverkiindigung—" Die Walkiire”—Wagner 


DB 6962-3 


and 
SVANHOLM 
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CHRISTOFF 


with The Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by Issay Dobrowen 
| have attained the highest power —“ Boris 
Godounov "— Moussorgsky arr. Rimsky-Korsakov 


DB 6948 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 

THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Suite—“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 

—Richard Strauss - - DB6646-8 
Auto Coup. Nos. DB 9416-8 


ERNA BERGER 


with The Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Siisskind 


Fruhlingsstimmen — Waltz, Op. 410 
—J. Strauss, Jnr. - - DB6954 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


with The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64— 
Mendelssohn - - - DB6956-8 
Auto Coup. Nos. DB 9413-5 


Fantasia in C Ma‘or, Op. |7—Schumann 
DB 6959-1 


Auto Coup. Nos. DB 9419-21 


ALFRED CORTOT 


Wiegenlied (Lullaby) — Brahms arr. 
Cortot; Nocturne in F Sharp Major, 
Op. 15, No. 2—Chopin - DAI923 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
with Orchestra cond. by Vito Carnevali 


Casarella—di Veroli ; Cancion Moresca 
—Piccinelli - - - DAI924 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
cond. by KARL BOHM 


Rosen aus dem Suden — Waltz, Op. 
388—J. Strauss, Jnr. - - C3919 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
cond. by IGOR MARKEVITCH 


Overture — “‘ The Force of Destiny” 
—Verdi - - - «+ €3920 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


“Peer Gynt,” Suite No. |—Grieg 
C392I-2 
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THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
cond. by ISSAY DOBROWEN 
Overture —‘‘ Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg ” — Wagner; Grand March 
“Tannhauser '’— Wagner - C 3926-7 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
Recorued in Westminster Cathedral, London 


Noel — Daquin; Toccata, ‘Tu es 
Petra '’ — Mulet - - C3928 


JOAN HAMMOND, HEDDLE NASH 
JOHN HARGREAVES 

with The Philharmonia Orchestra 

cond. by Walter Siisskind 

Extracts from “| Pagliacci’’— 


Leoncavallo (a) Love duet (b) My 
husband, Punchinello - C3923- 


BERNHARD SONNERSTEDT 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


Der Erlk6nig; Prometheus — both 
by Schubert - - - +»* C3925 


GWEN CATLEY 

with the London Symphony Orchestra 

cond. by Stanford Robinson 

Ombra leggiera “Dinorah"— 
Meyerbeer; Sweet echo, come tune 
they lay ‘‘The Fair Maid of Perth '’— 
Bizet - - - - - C3931 
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EDITORIAL 


i HAVE been reading Boris Semeo- 

noff’s book about Record Collecting 
(Oakwood Press) and my mind goes 
back to an editorial I wrote in an early 
number of THe GRAMOPHONE in which I 
ventured to prophesy that the time 
would come when records would be 
collected like old books. Most people 
at the time thought this was rather a 
fanciful notion, and I doubt if I really 
believed it myself. Certainly I did not 
think that the Fonotipia discs I bought 
at the old Gramophone Exchange in 
New Oxford Street when I first 
succumbed to gramophonitis would 
one day be spoken of reverently as 
precious rarities. Mr. Semeonoff says 
that “ Toscanini’s records conducting 
the La Scala Orchestra are now in the 
collectors’ class.” What a job I had to 
get them when they were still in the 
current Italian H.M.V. Catalogue in 
1922! There were four of them, all 
single-sided red celebrities, both 12 in. 
and 10in. They might have been a 
new kind of explosive from the fuss 
that H.M. Customs made about them. 
One, as I remember, was part of a 
movement from Beethoven’s First or 
Second Symphony. When I get to 
digging among my buried treasures I 
shall see what the Electrogram de Luxe 
makes of them to-day. I bet the 
scratch will be as noisy as one of the 
confounded planes which now affront 
these quiet amber days of October 
when the sun of this wonderful summer 
seems loth to leave us. I see that our 
reviewer of Record Collecting was in- 
clined to deprecate the hobby as a 
refusal “‘to take advantage of the 
wonderful array of modern recordings 
now available.” I don’t think we 
need suppose that collecting old records 
necessarily means neglecting new ones. 
I cannot imagine any grave competi- 
tion with contemporary or chamber 
music recording. But the singers! 
I fear that we have to face that we do 
not possess “‘ adequate more modern 
counterparts.” Bel canto is decaying. 
There is no tenore lirico singing to-day 
who can be compared with Alessandro 
Bonci: there is no tenore robusto who 


can be compared with Tamagno: 
there is no basso cantante who can be 
compared with Pol Plangon: there is 
no barytone with the grace of Battistini : 
there is no dramatic soprano to set 
beside Emmy Destinn nor coloratura 
who can sing Casta Diva as Boninsegna 
sang it. The evidence for that state- 
ment is not my own youthful admira- 
tion: it is to be found in the records 
we still possess of those great singers. 

It is idle to pretend that any contem- 
porary performance of a Mozart opera 
would not have severely shocked a 
Viennese audience of a century ago. 
It would sound to them as to-day to 
anybody who knows how Sheridan and 
Goldsmith should be acted sound the 
contemporary revivals of old English 
comedy on the stage or those gallant 
attempts by the B.B.C. to broadcast 
them. The continuity of tradition has 
been broken, and when that happens it 
can never be mended. So do not let us 
suppose it a foolish eccentricity on the 
part of those who seek to hear a faint 
illusion of what was on the scratched 
and worn old discs of the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company. 

Even Amelita Galli-Curci is already 
a collector’s piece. She was not a 
singer of the first rank, but those early 
records of hers were as important in the 
popularity of the gramophone as 
Caruso’s and John McCormack’s had 
been a decade earlier. None of her 
electrical recordings were as good as 
those first acoustic recordings. In the 
second number of THe GRAMOPHONE, 
which is to-day itself a collector’s piece, 
James Caskett made a classification of 
Galli-Curci’s records which I have 
always believed was the chief cause of 
that number’s being sold out so quickly. 
Only 3,900 copies were printed. There 
was a quality in Galli-Curci’s voice that 
charmed the old horn into which she 
had to sing, and it was actually a 
disappointment to hear her afterwards 
on the stage or concert platform. 

I never heard Alma Gluck in the 
flesh, but the records we have of that 


exquisite soprano are still. able to -: 


bewitch us. Nobody has sung. Have 


you seen but a white lily grow with such 
ravishing purity of tone. And if you 
want another lovely soprano record try 
to find Frieda Hempel singing When [ 
was Seventeen. That ought not to be 
difficult ; it was a ten-inch disc, and 
somehow they seem to survive more 
easily than the.twelve-inch discs. 

I must stop, or I shall run the risk of 
being regarded as a blackleg by to-day. 
But one more! Try to find the trio 
from Verdi’s I Lombardi ‘in which 
Caruso, Journet and Frances Alda are 
all magnificent. 

When the lights were going out over 
Europe Sir Edward Grey turned for 
consolation to the poetry of Words- 
worth, and it can stil] be a consolation 
to us who thirty-five years later have to 
reflect more poignantly than ever 
“what man hath made of man.” 
I put on with trepidation the two 
dark-blue Columbia discs on which 
under the auspices of the British 
Council Mr. Stephen Murray has 
recorded a selection of that sublime 
verse. I have suffered much from the 
inferior reading of poetry sver the 
radio and from the abominable reading 
of their own verses by poets themselves, 
with the notable exception of Cecil 
Day Lewis. It is not easy to read 
poetry well. It is not easy to steer a 
course. between the Scylla of over- 
dramatic emphasis and the Charybdis 
of under-chanted monotony. It also 
demands a voice with inherent emotion 
and an instinct for modulating at the 
right moment from one key to another. 
My trepidation was allayed with the 
first line read by Mr. Stephen Murray, 
and I hope that the British Council will 
make it possible for him to make many 
such perfect records as these. The 
handicap of the spoken record has been 
its inability to stand repetition and 
therefore the unwillingness: of the 
public to buy it. Nobody need hesitate 
to buy these records of Wordsworth. 
They can be listened to as often as a 
superlatively played violin or pianoforte 
solo, or rather violoncello solo, for Mr. 
Murray’s voice is like the violoncello 
played with the austere emotion of a 
Casals. I would have. challenged 
anybody to make The Highland Iteaper 
or the sonnet on Westminster Bridge 








96 


reveal further beauty for me. I 
acknowledge myself beaten by Mr. 
Murray: he has touched both with a 
fresh magic. 

The performance and recording of 
Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G minor by 
Rudolf Serkin and members of the 
Busch Quartet on five light-blue Col- 
umbia discs are both magnificent. 
I hope that these discs are heralds of 
others from the same combination. 

Friends who hear my Electrogram 
de Luxe are awed by it. Then of 
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course I have to tell them the price, 
and they are inclined to wonder who 
would ever pay as much for a gramo- 
phone and supplementary radio set. 
I remind them what they are prepared 
to pay for a motor-car, and thinking it 
over they do not find the notion of 
spending the money on a really grand 
instrument quite so fantastic after all. 


Cenppln MCackanges 





A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


JULY TO SEPTEMBER 1949 
BY EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


eee ipl developments in the recording 
world suggest some little disarray behind 
the scenes. This suspicion is not diminished by 
the poker-faced attitude of the companies 
towards the more discerning type of record 
buyer, who happens to know what is there and 
is determined to get it. “Special Lists,” 
“Special Issues,’ ‘“‘ Special Orders,’’ appear 
on the breakfast table with the fausse bonhomie 
of anonymous letters. Act upon the informa- 
tion they contain and you are liable to get a 
nasty shock. That particular record, you are 
told, is ‘“‘ out of stock at present,”’ or “it is 
pressing”’ (the equivalent of ‘ binding’’ in 
the book world): in either case you may get 
the disc in six months’ time if you are lucky ; 
or “ the matrix has unfortunately been spoiled.” 
Mysterious Scandinavian records (very good 
they are too) appear in certain dealers’ shops 
one day and disappear for ever the next, like 
rabbits from a conjuror’s top hat. Catch them 
if you can! In mid-July Decca sent out a list 
of no less than fifty-three “‘ classical ’’ works, 
which were all supposed to be available within 
a month. Yet even now opinions seem to 
differ as to how many of these issues have 
actually been released. Whether you get what 
you want is a question of luck—also, perhaps, 
of obstinacy. I know that the situation is 
comlicated by the necessity of pressing great 
quantities of discs for the U.S.A. But common 
caution (if not common civility) might suggest 
that such teasing and canvricious behaviour 
must defeat any end which may have been 
envisaged. A positive refusal to publish might 
be vexing, but then at least we should know 
where we were. It is the knowledge that, in 
sober fact, a record may be simultaneously 
available and unavailable, which arouses 
criminal instincts in the discophil. 

More annoying to the vague collector of 
serious records is the appalling rapidity with 
which important and well recorded, but 
“unpopular”, music disappears from the 
catalogues. Three particularlv heinous instances 
occur to me: Bartok’s Fifth String Quartet 
(H.M.V.), Feuermann’s hair-raising pertor- 
mance of Bloch’s Schelomo (H.M.V.), and 
Berlioz’s Harold in Italy (H.M.V.). If such 
issues prove to have a small sale, would it not 
be more sensible to transfer them to the 
Special List ? In this way each could be pressed 
when an economic number of copies had been 
ordered, no shellac would be wasted, and many 
a fine matrix rescued from the incinerator. 

The past quarter has not been without its 
excitements, which include the final scenes of 
Strauss’s Elektra (H.M.V.) and the issue over 
here of the complete Italian recording of 





Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera (H.M.V.). The 
first of these sets is a memorable achievement. 
Perhaps no one but Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
conducted the first London performance in 
1910, could now keep the pulse guing so 
steadily in this apoplectic score. Over-burdened 
with detail in many places, this opera is 
nevertheless a masterpiece of dramatic intensity. 
I cannot help wishing (unzratefully enough) 
that we had also been allowed to have the 
most overwhelming scene of all—the con- 
frontation of Elektra and Klytemnaestra. 
Strauss’s genius for psychological illustration 
here outsoars similar passages in Salome and 
the later operas. To exert anything like its 
full impact Elektra must be seen as well as 
heard ; nevertheless these records go a long way 
towards realising the horror and ecstasy of 
Elektra’s revenge, triumph and death. In 
Hofmannsthal’s version of the legend, this 
heroic woman’s whole spirit has become 
absorbed by a single passion ; when this has 
been satiated, by the double murder of her 
mother and step-father, she dies, because she 
has no further use for life. Whatever the 
objections (and there are many) to Strauss’s 
extension of Wagnerian methods, it is, I think, 
impossible to deny that Elektra is a stupendous 
imaginative feat—the composer’s greatest opera, 
as Rosenkavalier is his most attractive. The 
singing, in the recorded set, is uneven. No 
doubt Erna Schliiter is the ablest Elektra 
available to-day: she has a true dramatic 
sense, and in the calmer passages sings 
beautifully ; but in the many and strenuous 
climaxes her voice is woefully unsteady—a 
fault to which Ljuba Welitsch’s adamantine 
quality draws attention. As usual nowadays, 
the recording favours the voices at the expense 
of the orchestia, and there are consequently 
some horrid patches of distortion ; still, this is 
a set on no account to be missed. 

Yes, Beecham is indeed a magician, and he 
can make us accept almost anything he chooses 
to conduct ; otherwise, I seem to feel, we should 
never hear the svmphonic poems of Dvorak, 
at least the two of them—-The .Voondav Witch 
(mirth-provoking title!) and The Golden Spinning- 
Wheel—whichSir Thomas is evidently determined 
we shall like. And who shall deny that, in the 
R.P.O.’s spectacular performance (H.M.V.), 
the last-mentioned work has much that is 
attractive. The material is beautiful, in a 
highly-coloured way, and the scoring a continual 
delight ; but the “ programme”? is a series of 
lurid implausibilities, quite unsuited to illustra- 
tion by orchestral means alone. The 
peculiarly frightful murder, which takes place 


at one point is so tamely described that one ~ 
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wishes Dvofak had had the notion of sending 
Richard Strauss (he had already written 
Macbeth, Don Juan, Till, and Tod und Verklérung) 
a stamped envelope with a request for advice 
on delineating the macabre. 

I seem to have left Ballo far behind, but 
revert to it for a moment to protest against the 
patronising tone of many recent articles 
criticising either the Edinburgh pe-formance 
or the recorded set. Judging by these, one 
would think this opera was some kind of 
specialist’s curiosity, on a level with (say) 
Luisa Miller. On the contrary, Ballo has always 
held its place in the Verdi repertory, outside 
England. The libretto is no more absurd than 
that of Jl Trovatore, the singing parts are 
magnificent, and if the score has weak spots, 
there is plenty of compensation, in whole 
scenes of glorious music to which few parallels 
can be found in. the operas of Verdi’s early and 
middle period. The recorded performance 
has its shortcomings, but thev are chiefly the 
result of over-exuberance—a fault on the right 
side, where Verdi is concerned, and one of 
which we too seldom have reason to complain 
of nowadays. 

Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony has been 
recorded at last (H.M.V.)—better late than 
never. This is an outstandingly -fine issue, 
though the unavoidable surface noise detracts 
somewhat from the terrifying hush of the 
Epilogue, and the woodwind solos on the two 
final pages are distractingly close to the ear. 
This wondrous movement has been described 
as unique in music, but have those who so 


describe it thought of the Finale of Chopin’s 


B flat minor Sonata? Of course the tempi 
are quite different ; but is not the effect of these 
extraordinarily immaterial movements curiously 
similar ? Do not they both leave the same 
impression of “ pale despair and cold tran- 
quillity **—a void of the heart which nothing 
can fill ? 

I usually agree heartily with the notices of 
my colleague, Mr. Lionel Salter; but in the 
case of the new Sibelius No. 7 (H.M.V.) I 
cannot follow him. This seems to me a most 
disappointing performance, devitalised, poor 
in string tone, without the spirit and the tragic 
sense which were so remarkable in the Kous- 
sevitzky set. Playing the latter again, after a 
long interval, I was surprised how well the 
recording still sounded. 

It was hardly to be expected that in our time 
Casals’ interpretation of Dvordk’s Violoncello 
Concerto would even be equalled, let alone 
surpassed ; but I am bound to admit that in 
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my view Pierre Fournier (H.M.V.) has 
achieved the incredible. His performance 
substitutes for the passionate ardour of Casals 
a calm strength which is most impressive ; 
not only does he never put a foot wrong, but 
the subtlety of his rhythm and phrasing is a 
continual joy. This is a most consistent and 
thoughtful rendering, beautifully matched by 
the orchestral playing and admirably recorded. 

It is to be hoped that the Chopin centenary 
may provide a model or two of really stylish 
playing, for those of us who love and revere 
this composer have much to put up with from 
the many pianists who lay hands on his music 
for displays of bravura and _ exaggerated 
emotion. Were it in my power, I would 
decree a special penance for pianists who 
wilfully misread the works of Chopin, and 
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among the first penitents would be Monique de 
la Bruchollerie and Moiseiwitsch. 1 yield to 
none in admiring the technical accomplishment 
of the first, and the individual sensibility—on 
occasion—of the second; but Mlle. de la 
Bruchollerie’s record of the Fourth Ballade is a 
peculiarly horrible display of brio, under the 
attacks of which this marvellous piece dis- 
integrates. The case of Moiseiwitsch is even 
more baffling, for we have often heard him 
play Chopin with taste and discernment ; but 
his recent issue of the first fourteen Preludes 
seems designed to shock. After listening to 
this obstreperous performance, with its iron 
emphasis, its confused pedalling, its captious 
dynamics and extraordinary lack of melodic 
expression, one can but hope that the rest of 
the set will not be issued. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA | 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


ONE might have expected more concrete 

results from the recording companies 
relative to the Chopin centennial observances. 
These were taken very seriously here. During 
the week of October 17th, Frank Sheridan, the 
fine American pianist, gave an all-Chopin 
recital in Town Hall, Horowitz gave one at 
Hunter College, Rubinstein rented the Metro- 
politan Opera House for his Chopianistics, 
Stokowski honoured the event by conducting 
the New York Philharmonic through his 
(Stokowski’s) full-orchestra transcription of the 
A minor Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4. (who was com- 
memorating whom ?), and a Polish-sponsored 
United Nations concert was presented at 
Carnegie Hall. The latter was the only con- 
crete gesture, really, since a few rarely-played 
works were played, among them the Don 
Giovanni Variations and the Op. 8 Trio. Neither 
of these had been heard in New York for at 
least a generation. 


Only three albums, to date, have marked the 
event. One was the Sandor set, mentioned 
last month, of the F minor Fantasy, Fantasy- 
Impromptu and Barcarolle. On the current lists 
are the Violoncello Sonata (Columbia—Piati- 
gorsky and Berkowitz) and E minor Piano 
Concerto (Victor—Brailowsky and the RCA 
Victor Orchestra conducted by Steinberg). 
Connoisseurs will remember the old Polydor 
set that Brailowsky made many years ago. The 
new one, of course, is better-sounding as far as 
orchestral values go. If memory serves, th:-ugh, 
the old set had more colour in the pianism, less 
idiosyncracy in the phrasing. On the credit side 
it can be noted that Brailowsky has the notes 
beautifully in hand, that his playing often has 
authority, and that a solid aura of competence 
surrounds pianist and conductor. All of which 
adds up to a reliable version, but not one which 
erases the memory of Rubinstein-Barbirolli. 


The G minor Violoncello Sonata is another story 
altogether, since—so far as I know—there 
never before has been a recording. As a matter 
of fact, the music has had precious few concert 
performances of recent years, and it can safely 
be called a novelty as far as the majority of 
listeners will be concerned. It is not a work that 
deserves such neglect. Formally, undoubtedly, 
it is weak. -Chopin always experienced a certain 
amount of discomfort in formal musical dress ; 
many sections of the sonata are pushed from 
behind rather than moving of their own 
volition. This said—and one recalls Brahms’ 
testy remark to one who pointed out obvious 
things: ‘‘ Any donkey can see that ”’—one can 
settle down to enjoy the many rich features of 
the music: the idiomatic cello part, the even 
more ingenious piano writing, the melodic 


felicities, the fertility of harmonisation. Piati- 
gorsky plays with dignity and sincerity, and 
Berkowitz is a big help at the piano. 

A few orchestral releases are worth mention, 
especially the best recording of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony that has been available since 
Weingartner days. Bruno Walter is the con- 
ductor, the orchestra is the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and the soloists include Irma 
Gonzalez, Elena Nikolaidi, Raoul Jobin and 
Mack Harrell, all backed by the Westminster 
Choir. For once the balance between soloists 
and orchestra has come close to realisation, and 
for once we have an interpretation that brings 
out the humanity of the score. As usual in a 
Walter performance, one can point to a few 
questionable details of performance—Walter 
never was the most secure of baton technicians 
—but these are picayune quibblings in view of 
the actual accomplishment. 
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Another Beethoven symphony—the Fifth— 
comes to us via Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony. This is a remarkably restrained 
reading, considering the vagaries of Kousse- 
vitzky’s recent Eroica. No nonsense is present, 
virtually no arbitrary tempo fluctuations, 
scarcely an inflated dynamic. The result is a 
Fifth that is slender in proportion, more lyrical 
than one usually encounters, and perfectly 
admissible into the canon. The recording is one 
of the best in sound that Victor has released. 

A quick glimpse at other discs would take in 
Haydn’s La Chasse Symphony, No. 73 (Victor— 
Sevitzky and the Indianapolis Orchestra), con- 
ducted firmly and heavily ; Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman Overture (Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Orchestra) on one disc, swiftly and 
smoothly played ; the Sibelius Tapiola (Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic) on two discs, 
brilliantly recorded, masterfully interpreted ; 
and the Glazounov Violin Concerto. Milstein 
makes his first appearance for Victor in the 
last, with the Victor Orchestra conducted b' 
Steinberg. The violinist is at his best, whic 
means that few living colleagues could match 
him in purity of tone and execution, in tech- 
nical ease and purity of style. On a single 
Victor disc, Wanda Landowska plays four 
Scarlatti sonatas—F minor (L. 382), F major 
(L. supp. 20), D mayor (Ricardi 461) and a _ 
(L. 497). One pauses anew at the prodigality 
of Scarlatti’s genius, as well as at the apparently 
unquenchable flame of the veteran harpsi- 
chordist. 

There are several peculiar vocal sets, among 
them one with Helen Tiaubel trying to sing a 
series of slow Negro spirituals—something like 
entering a battleship in the Cambridge regatta— 
and one with Licia Albanese attempting to 
accommodate her operatic style to songs by 
Caccini, A. Scarlatti, Liszt, Szulc, Tchaikovksy 
and Campbell-Tipton. Albanese is a superb 
artist in her .eal mét/er, but it takes more than 
a Butterfly temperament to describe Caccini’s 
Amarilli. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67. L’Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris (Carl Schuricht). Decca 
AK2253-6 (12 in., 27s. 4d.). 

It is a great pleasure to study this old 
favourite again, in a rather unusual recording : 
interesting, distinctive, light-handed. We need 
to be offered every kind of Fifth. Beethoven 
is vast: he contains multitudes. There is 
room for many Fifihs. 

The opening three notes should have a 
clear accent, however slight, on the second, 
to show the rhythm. I do not feel this at the 
start. If it is not felt, the effect is like that of 
a triplet. Elsewhere the reading is light in 


FIRST REVIEWS 


rhythm. I think the handling tends to be over- 
light, in this respect, and a bit slickly fast: 
it reminds me slightly of some modern acting, 
which aims to “ throw away” effects, and 
even lines. It may be part of an all-through 
push ; and goodness knows, much playing is 
weakened by too many accents: I am often 
pleading for fewer. Bold tone is not lacking, 
and a starkness in the big chords that I like. 
The little thin oboe cadenza—what a startler 
it must have been, in 1808 !—is particularly 
neatly executed, and continued by the violins’ 
piano tone. The oboe’s figuration, from 254, 
by the way, is an inversion of that used in 
development—often by the strings. I ought 
perhaps to note that my copy, about bar 430 
(near the end of side 2) jumps a bar: pre- 
sumably, some single-disc defect that does not 
reveal itself to the casual eye. ; 

There is a curious inner poignancy in the use, 
just after this point, of the strings-and-wind 
question-and-answer ; first, four crotchets, then 
two (bars 440-466). The scoring in this work 
had new features. Beethoven never got so big 
an effect with such clear, even sparing, instru- 
mentation. The recording seems to me to 
convey the power and bite very well. 

In the slow movement, I think there migit 
have been rather finer balance between wood 
and strings (both, I know, marked ff) at gp. 
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It is all discreet, in (one might fancy) a 
particularly French, not German, way; and 
again, the outline of the rhythm is occasionally 
rounded—alinost elbowed aside, for an instant. 
I do not much care for this aspect of the reading ; 
though the real softness of Variation 2 (near 
the end of side 3) pleases. The delicacy of 
touch is worth savouring, and the balance 
between this tone-level and the fortissimo is 
well-judged. The proportioning at such places 
as 195 (iniddle of side 4) is to me quite con- 
genial. Nothing is overdone. The touch of 
pathos at 225 is sufficiently evident in the 
notes: we dv not want to be nudged. 

The opening of the scherzo lacks perfect 
rhythm. Very few orchestras, I think, give us 
the strict minim-crotchet (2-1) proportion all 
through. This is-a major defect. On the 
other hand, the problem of accents is ably 
handled, as it is throughout. The way 
Beethoven plays with his drop-of-a-fifth figure, 
in theme and accompaniment, is more delightful 
every time it is marked. The light-weight 
character of the reading (in general) should be 
borne in mind: this is no set for the lover of 
the Big Bow Wow Fifth. Theme IIb (bar 64, 
finale) is, not.in perfect tune. Again, I enjoy 
the handling, ‘though I could wish some 
rhythmic pointing to be keener. The oboe at 
175 is a bit thin, and I doubt if the wind tone, 
taken as a whole, is up to our best level. The 
horns sound a bit fragile. The piccolo at 330 
is splendid, W.R.A. 


BIZET. L’Arlésienne—Suite No. 2. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Sargent). Col- 
umbia DX1605-6 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 
Pastorale, Intermezzo, Minuet, Farandole. 

The expected firm, competent performance, 
without much poetry. More could be done, for 

-example, with thé second movement. The 

recording is well up to standard: warm wird 

quality, proportions graceful: it is the inter- 
pretation that does not greatly impress me. The 
first suite is often played, the second less often. 

It may therefore be useful for those who do not 

recall the scenes for which this music of 1872 

was written, to mertion that Daudet’s tragedy 

of the Midi country he loved concerns the fate 
of Frédéric and the Maid of the title. After they 
are engaged, it is found that she is another man’s 
mistress. The gentle Vivette cannot be the 
lover’s consolatior : he kills himself. The play 
is one of the finest of all “ regional” picces ; 

Daudet knew his people so well, and the 

atmosphere, in a good staging, can be wonder- 

fully convincing. What a pity we cannot have 
the work in its full form on sume stage. We 
need a live theatre comparable to the Third 

Programme, where standard works of all kinds 

could be produced. Young people know so 

little of dozens of important landmark-pieces. 
Pastorale: This perhaps comes off best here. 

It originally: had choral parts.  Jntermezzo: 

Sub-title, The Kitchen at Castalet (the farm). 

As an Agnus Dei it is best known ; in that form 

it is usually taken fairly slowly. The pace here 

seems right for the purpose. I believe the piece 
has been used as a ballet solo. Minuet: It 
may be noted that there is one in the first Suite 
also. Thi: is the flute-and-harp piece. Here is 
that homely pathos which Bizet could so 
tenderly evoke. One finds it also, in a deeper 
form, in the Adagio (the old folks’ reunion) in 

Suite I. Farandole: Origirally a chorus to St. 

Eloi. It recalls the overture’s march. It is 

excellently worked up aad recorded. W.R,A. 


GRIEG. ‘“ Peer Gynt ”—Suite No. 1, Op. 
* 46. Hallé Orchestra (Rarbirolli). H.M.V. 
C3q21-2 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 
There is a happy combination of modern 
large - toned reproduction with delicacy. 
Solidity is here, cleared of heavy accentuation. 
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The wind is full-bodied, round, sweet, and the 
strings blend uncommonly well with it. It 
would be difficult to find a better blend, I think. 
I am always struck by the difference between 
the impression given by the suite music and the 
tang of the drama. Hearing the work again, in 
fairly full form, done by Edinburgh University 
students during the Festival, this thought 
came strongly to mind. We do not commonly 
hear all that Grieg wrote for Ibsen’s deep- 
searching satire on man’s selfishness, pride and 
folly (how well it chimes with some Greek 
ideas !). Naturally, Grieg took advantage of 
the various national colours which Peer’s 
wanderings suggest ; and, in any case, his was 
scarcely the spirit to match Ibsen’s, in penetra- 
tion and grit. 

I have not heard the phrases of the death- 
music more persuasively shaped. All is smooth, 
and oa the scale I like. Power is adequate for 
the crash of the trolls’ home, and the speeding 
up suits my liking. 

After three-quarters of a century the music 
has lost none of its engaging, cosy quality. This 
recording allows all its sweetness to exhale: but 
for the measure of wayward man to-day, who 
should write the fitting music? Shall we not 
wisely beg that it go unattempted ? W.R.A. 


MENDELSSOHN. Concerto in E minor; 
Op. 64. Jascha Heifetz (violin), Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). 
H.M.V. DB6956-8 (12 in., 25s. g$d.). 
Auto. DBq413-5. 

One of the great charms about this concerto 
is that, despite its translucent texture, its sheer 
polish, its originality uf form and the metic- 
ulousness of its orchestration, it should still 
give the impression of being a spontaneous 
work, one which rolled off its creator’s pen in a 
single easy flow. That this should be so is a 
testimony to Mendelssohn’s craftsmanship, 
for, in fact, he was at work on it for more than 


five years, and not only consulted his friends 


about many small points in it, but for six 
months was in constant correspondence with 
Ferdinand David (who gave the first perform- 
ance) over dozens of details, on which he 
sought advice. Moreover, a comparison of the 
manuscript score with the published version 
reveals that even at this stage Mendelssohn was 
still trying to improve his work. 

It is, I think, safe to say that the sweetness 
and calm of the slow movement theme has won 
as many adherents for the work as anything ; 
and, as some people may try out this set at the 
dealer’s by sampling this movement, it should 
be said that Heifetz is here at his best, pro- 
ducing a beautifully shaped line of simple and 
at the same time warm quality, but never 
allowing it to become cloying. Knowing how 
other soloists have found this movement a 
pitfall, I count this a very definite point in 
favour of this recording. Over the other move- 
ments, however, I am less enthusiastic. The 
essence of a good perfcrmance of any work, to 
my mind, lies in the ability of the artist to give 
the impression that the music is being created 
at the very moment of performance, that the 
work is emerging, complete in all its details, 
from his fingers (as Minerva. sprang fully- 
armed from Jupiter’s brow). In this recording 
—save in the slow movement—I do not get this 
impression: I feel instead that an extremely 
accomplished player is going over ground 
which has been so long over-familiar to him that 
the beauties of the wayside are passed by with 
scarcely a thought. The first movement misses 
the passion which Mendelssohn intended and 
merely goes through the motions: the rhythm 
is not solid enough, and the second subject is 
even rhvthmically inaccurate. But it is the 
finale which disappoints me most: everything 
has been subordinated to brilliance, and the 
effect at the start is quite spoilt by being played 
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Jf instead of pp. This is all the more unnecessary 
in that in some of the later pp passages, Heifetz’s 
delicate spiccato bowing is a joy. But the basic 
rhythm of the movement is unsteady: Heifetz 
tries to force the pace all the time, and in par- 
ticular the very first two arpeggio interjections 
in the finale are distressingly hurried. It is sad 
tou have to say, too, that ensemble between 
soloist and conductor is often far from ideal, 
though the balance of tone and the recorded 
quality are satisfactory. 

In fact, it works out that all I recommend of 
this unconditionally is the slow movement, 
which begins in the middle of side 3, being 
joined on to the first movement by one of the 
most undulating bassoon notes I have heard. 

L.S. 
RACHMANINOV.~ Rhapsody on ons Theme 
of Paganini. Cyril Smith (piano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Sargent). 
Columbia DX1608-10 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 
Auto. DX8334-6. 

A truly witty and brilliant work for piano 
and orchestra, abounding in ingenious effects 
of all kinds and yet profoundly musical in con- 
ception. A superbly competent performance 
from all concerned (save for a sour oboe solo 
in variation 16), a well-balanced soloist- 
orchestra relatioaship, excellent ensemble, a 
clean recording which captures every orchestral 
detail and is harsh only at the biggest climaxes 
(as in variation 10—the Dies Irae—and towards 
the ead). Then why do I wrinkle my nose at 
this issue ? 

In a word, because I feel that the slickness 
of this performance leans over into flashiness, 
which may bring down the roof with the mob, 
but is none the less distressing to the musical. 
Sparkle and glitter are made the one aim in this 
recording, and to this end speeds are whipped 
up (from variation 2 onwards there is no holding 
them) and » markings ignored (for example, 
the cadenza variation, No. 11, is marked loud 
only for one burst). The romantic D flat 
variation, by exaggerations and by disregarding 
the composer’s dynamics, is turned into 
glutinous schmalz, to use the orchestral players’ 
jargon. And what on earth did Cyril Smith 
think he was doing in thumping his way 
through the previous variation (the slow B flat 
minor one) ? The change-over, also, between 
these two, comes in the most extraordinary 
place. All this is a pity, because there is so 
much manifest spirit behind the ee a 


ROMAN, J. H. Sinfonia No. 16 in D major 
and No. 20 in E minor. Danish State 
Broadcasting Chamber Orchestra 
(Morgens Wéldike). Columbia LDX8-9 
(12 in., 17s. gd.). Recorded in collabora- 
tion with Musikrevy, Stockholm. Special 
order only. 

These two short symphonies, like some of the 
works reviewed later in the Instrumental 
section, come from the Columbia list of Danish 
records, some of great interest, which are now 
being made available in this country. (A copy 
of the list can be obtained from any dealer.) 

You will not find the name of Roman (1694- 
1758), the so-called “ father of Swedish music,” 
in Grove, though he appears in Riemann and 
in Thompson. He studied in London under 
Pepusch (who arranged the Beggars’ Opera for 
John Gay) and entered the service of the Duke 
of Newcastle as a violinist and obvist. Return- 
ing to Sweden, he became a meister, and 
introduced the music of Handel to his native 
country, besides composing himself many 
orchestral and instrumental works—most of 
which remained in manuscript. He later 
travelled wicely in Italy, France and England. 

Despite similarities of melodic contour, one 
would not ascribe these miniature four-move- 
ment symphonies of Roman’s to Handel: they 
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RECORD HIT TUNES 


BILL 





MARIA D’ATTILI 
England is a lovely place (from 
“Tough at the Top ”) 





You’re breaking my heart (from 
“Tis the Day ”). Some day my 
heart will awake (from ‘* King’s 


Rhapsody”) - - DB 2596 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
That lucky old Sun: As you 
desire me- - - - DB 2600 


THE KIDDIES, THREE IN 
HARMONY AND THE 
ORCHESTRA 
Narrator—Bill Johnson 
(by permission of tmile Littler) 


The Magic Carpet - DB 2576-7 


MARIA D’ATTILI AND 
GEORGE TOZZI 
I wish I could sing (from ‘Tough 
attheTop”) - - DX 1613 


DOROTHY SHAY 
and her Kinfolk with Orchestra 
You broke your promise 
Dorothy Shay with Orchestra 
The old apple tree - DB 2606 






MONTE REY Tt 
Wonderful Illusion : Oh !tellme Snowy whitesnow * 
gypsy - - - - DB2601_ and jingle bells: = fs 

Say goodnight but ' 
JOHN McHUGH not goodbye - - - DB 2605 


Fly home little heart : Gates of 
Paradise (both from ‘* King’s 
Rhapsody”) - - DB 2603 


PA JOSEF 
=| LOCKE 


A Shawl of 


BUD FLANAGAN 
and The Radio Revellers 
‘andering Along: In a Shanty 
in Old Shanty Town - DB 2594 





REGINALD DIXON 
at the organ of the Blackpool Tower 
Largo — Handel: Intermezzo— 
Mascagni - - - ~- FB 3527 
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GREAT NAMES—GREAT MUSIC 








PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
L’Arlesienne — Suite No. 2 — 
Bizet - - - - DX 1605-6 
“Das Rheingold ” — Prelude ; 
“Die Walkiire ’—The Ride of 
the Valkyries— Wagner DX 1607 


SMITH 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
ted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini for Piano and Orches- 
tra, Op. 43 — Rachmaninoff 
DX 1608-10 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


with the Vienna Philharmonic 





Orch: stra 
“Gianni Schicchi ”— Puccini. 
Oh! mio babbino caro. 


** Turandot °—Act 3—Puccini : 
Tu che di gel sei cinta (both 
sung in Italian) - - LB 85 


WALTER GIESEKING 
Sonata in A Flat Major, Op. 26 
—Beethoven - - LX 1230-2 











PAOLO SILVERI 

with the Royal Opera House Orchestra 
*““La Favorita’” —Act 3— 
Donizetti. Leonore! Ei del suo 
cor la brama: A tanto amor 
with the London Symphony Orchestra 
“Il Re do Lahore ”—Act 4— 
Massenet. Le barbare tribu: O 
castofior del mio sospir LX 1240 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL 
CHOIR 
from King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 
Once in Royal David’s City : In 
Dulci Jubilo - - - DX 1611 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
Fantaisie-Impromptu, Op.-66— 
Chopin. Valse Brilliante, Op. 34, 
No. 1—Chopin - - DX 1596 


LILY PONS 
with Orch. cond. by André Kostelanetz 
““Il Barbiere di Siviglia ”— 
Act 1—Rossini. Una voce poco 
fa: Rosina’s Cavatina—Io sono 5; 
docile : (sung in Italian) LX 1233 
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show, as does so much minor 18th-century art, 
how far the great masters towered above their 
imitators. The Larghetto of No. 16 has an 
attractive cantilena for solo flute, but in general 
the E minor is the better work,, its last two 
movements in par icular being delightful. Both 
symphonies recvive spirited, “musicianly play- 
ing, but the recording is disappointingly edgy 
and lacking in depth. L.S. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN. Roses of the South— 

itz, Op. 388. Vienna Philharmonic 

Sechaniae. (Karl B6hm). H.M.V. Cgg1g 
(12 in., 5s. gd.) 

More interesting as an example of the 
orchestra’s pure tone and style than as yet 
another waltz-piece, or even as J.S.’s Op. 388. 
The degree of reverberation seems to be ideal 
for the clever performance, which really 
sparkles. It is not a matter mercly of time or 
touch, though the precision and rhythmic 
point are notable. Our orchestras could easily 
secure these effects—though they do not often 
seem to tahe much trouble to do so. It may be 
that something lies in the orchestra’s playing 
on its home ground. I like, when | can, to put 
on a record without knowing who is playing. 
With care about not peeping, this can sometimes 
be done. I believe one could tell that this 
orchestra is not, at any rate, English. It might 
be that some other conductor could add even a 
richer cream to the coffee, but this is good 
enough for m2, with its full, ripe wind quality, 
the flowing string style (especially rotable in 
one or two phrascs), and a joyous sense of 
beguilement. One feels that they are enjoying 
themselves. Imagination, maybe: but if so, it 
exerts a happy to-and-fro influence on both 
players and listener. W.R.A. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. Suite, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Royal Pailharmonic 
Orchestra (Beecham). H.M.V. DB6646-8 
(12 in., 25s. g$d.). Auto DBg416-8. 

After giving us Heldenleben and Don Quixote, 
two of Strauss’s largest-scale orchestral works, 
Beecham turns with equally happy results to 
his smallest, the incidental music written for 
Hofmannsthal’s adaptation of Moliére’s Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. (The entertainment at the 
end of the play was afterwards turned into the 
separate opera Ariadne auf Naxos.) We are 
fortunate in having these excellently-recorded 
versions directed by a conductor whose excep- 
tional sympathy and insight into Strauss’s 
music have been universally recognised: let us 
hope that many more works will follow. 

In this recording, however, Beecham gives 
us rather short measure: of the nine movements 
of the published suite, three are omitted—the 
Minuet (in which Lully’s charming little tune 
is dressed up in colourful Straussian harmony), 
the ingeniously canonic Courante, and the formal 
Sarabande in neo-Lully style used for the 
entry of Cléonte. It would surely have been 
worth while making four discs instead of three 
in order to have the work complete ? 

The following are the movements which have 
been recorded—(1) Overture: this has a 
distinctly rococo period flavour, and the small 
orchestra—which includes a piano—is used 
with great delicacy. From time to time we 
hear the Philistine M. Jourdain clumping 
about with elephantinc footsteps. The Overture 
ends with a mel:ingly sweet section based on an 
oboe tune fassociated with the composer in 
Ariadne). (2) An elegantly formal Minuet. 
(3) The Fencing Master: a most amusing 
vignette of the ‘ * swaggart braggadocio, sword 
and moustachio”?; a picture built up by 
posturings from the trombone, trumpet, piano 
and horn, The movement ends with a brief, 
obviously ignominious, bout. (4) Entiy and 
Dance of the Tailors: a horde of obsequious 
assistants flutter and fuss round the ungainly 
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and bad-tempered M. Jourdain, while the 
master-tailor attempts to fit him out with 
handsome clothes. The main section of this 
movement is a virtuosic polacca for the first 
violin concertante: this is played with apparent 
etturtiessness by Oscar 1 ampe, but by vinitcing 
the sforzandi marked at the start of bars, he 
changes Strauss’s effect into something less 
gusty and rather too genteel. (Knowing 
Strauss’s love of sly musical jokes, are we 
meant to conclude from the polacca rhythm that 
this is one of those little Polish tailors ?) 
(5) The clegant, slightly capricious Prelude to 
Act 2 is meant to personify the newly-attired and 
perfumed bourgeois, busy admiring himself 
and practising making courtly bows. (6) The 
long Dinner Scene is an extremely elaborate 
joke that can easily misfire unless the hearer 
possesses the key—a weakness, to a greater or 
less extent, of all programme music. One might 
guess that a quotation from Variation 2 of 
Don Quixote betokened lamb, and the thrushes 
and larks are fairly obvious, but one might 
spend a good deal of time, thought and imagina- 
tion on this piece without realising that, after 
all the preliminaries of seating the guests at 
table with due ceremony, the other courscs 
included Rhine salmon (quotation from the 
Riinegold Prelude) and an o:nelette aux surprises, 
that the wine was a white Burgundy, and that 
the cello solo represented the middle-class 
aristocrat reduced—so early in the meal, too !— 
to a state of maudlin sentimentality. L.S. 





A good deal of embarrassment has 
been caused on two or three occasions 
recently by a confusion between our 
critic L.S. and someone else writing over 
the same initials in the magazine Musical 
Opinion and elsewhere. Their literary 
styles are quite unlike, but neither 
writer, naturally, wishes to be held 
responsible for the other’s opinions, 
which differ equally radically. Our 
reviewer L.S.—Lionel Salter—would 
therefore like to state publicly that he 
has no connection with his namesake 
(or rather, initialsake) and has never 
written for Musical Opinion. 











STRAVINSKY. The Rite of Spring. San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra (Pierre 
Monteux). H.M.V. DBg409-12 (12 in., 
34s. 6d.). Special order and automatic 
sequence only. 


This set (which was issued in America some 
while back) obviously invites immediate com- 
parison with the van Beinum recording released 
18 months ago by Decca. The differences 
between the two are most interesting ; so far as 
interpretation goes, there is nothing to choose, 
though the acoustics of the American recording 
and the harsher, more violent tone of the San 
Francisco players give the performance a more 
‘** primitive’”’ quality quite in keeping with the 
sub-title of the work, Scenes of Pagan Russia. I 
had always felt that the Concertgebouw per- 
formance was, if anything, too skilled, too 
polished : the jagged edges of this barbaric work 
were so smoothly glossed over that it was 
difficult to imagine it causing the uproar and 
pandemonium which in fact accompanied its 
first performance. Pierre Monteux, who was 
the conductor at that historic premiére, can 
surely never have forgotten Nijnsky standing 
on a chair in the wings, screaming out the 
rhythm to the distracted dancers, who could not 
hear the orchestra for the din, or the poor, 
utterly bewildered countess who shouted from 
her box, “‘ This is the first time in sixty years 
that anyone has dared to make a fool of me !” 
Something of that iconoclasm, that power to 
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¢pater les bourgevis, has remained in Monteux’s 
performance, and much of it is quite irration- 
aie exciting—irrationally because we have 
had 37 years to get used to this masterpiece of 
Stravinsky’s. Listen, for example, to side 8 
(Danse sacrale de l’élue) and observe the unin- 
hivited frenzy which the orchestra brings to the 
music. It is true to say that scarcely ever can so 
much of the detail of this huge score have come 
through: my only reservation is about the bass, 
which occasionally lacks body, as for instance 
in La nuit paienne (side 5—my copy has a large 
number of crackles on this side only) ; and in 
the Cercles mystérieux | failed altogether to hear 
the low C# pizzicato on the cellos. Taken in 
proper perspective, however, this fades into 
lasignificance beside the astounding clarity—a 
brutal, crude clarity, it is true—obtained in the 
biz tuttis. The woodwind soloists (who are not 
so  waiformly good as their counterparts in the 
Concertgebouw) are from time to time, in this 
quest for clarity, rather over-loud ; but their 
tone is never allowed to become distorted, on 
the one hand, or woolly, on the other. The 
least satisfactory passage is the beginning of 
Part 2, where some of the sense of mystery is 
lacking: but in the vigorous sections, such as 
the Glorification de Il’élue, there is no doubt of the 
success of this recording. L.S. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor. “ Pathétique,” Op. 74. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Karajan). 
Columbia LX1234-9 (12 in., 51s. gd.). 
Auto. LX8699-8704. 


The programme of the Pathetic Symphony 
(which Tchaikovsky dedicated to his nephew, 
whom he idolised) ‘“* shall remain,” he declared, 
“an enigma for everyone—let them puzzle 
over it.’’ Yet that a programm: of some sort 
existed we know from one of his letters, in 
which he wrote: ‘I should be very sorry if 
symphonies that mean nothing should flow 
from my pen, consisting solely of a progression 
of harmonies, rhythms and modulations ”’ : 
nevertheless that programme “cannot be 
expressed in words—the very attempt would be 
ludicrous.’’ So the Pathetic must be listened to 
purely for its musical content, as an abstract 
work organised on a large scale which none the 
less clearly reveals the character of its writer 
in its neurotically vacillating moods and in 
the abjectness of its despair. It is interesting 
that though Tchaikovsky looked upon it as 
** quite the best, and certainly the most sincere ”’ 
of all his works, at its first performance the 
orchestra disliked it and the audience remained 
cold: it was only after the composer’s sudden 
death from cholera a fortnight later that the 
symphony started on its long upswing of 
popularity. 

This issue calls for the attention of all record 
collectors and all Tchaikovsky enthusiasts, not 
as an object of adulation, but as a performance 
wortby of most careful comparison with that in 
other issues. Let us analyse it a little. The 
recorded tone is admirable, giving a true 
concert-hall acoustic ; every orchestral timbre 
is clearly focused ; and, especially in the first 
movement, there is an almost stereoscopic effect. 
My one criticism is that the bassoons are 
weakly placed, so that for some of their phrases 
it is necessary to strain one’s ears. (Still, that is 
sometimes necessary at a live performance 
too!) The playing of the orchestra can be 
summarised by saving that it is up to the 
highest standards of that historic body—and I 
think I need not elaborate on that, except to say 
that the orchestra and conductor’s close 
adherence to the composer’s dynamics is an 
ol ject-lesson to all. 

So far, more than good: what about the 
interpretation ? Does Karajan convincingly 
run the full gamut of the work’s emotions ? 
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Undeniably. The trouble begins when he 
starts exaggerating every mood and every 
speed. Now I hold no brief for rigid ideas 
about tempi, above all in wayward music like 
this; but the emotional switchback from 
Tchaikovsky’s depths to his heights is quite 
sufficient without seeking to extend its limits in 
both directions. 

The painfully-climbing theme in the intro- 
duction, for example, from which the whole 
first movement is built, has never seemed more 
reluctant to lift its weary head ; and the tender 
second subject lingers morbidly over each 
dying fall. In the woodwind dialogue at the 
moderato mosso, the bassoon is too weak for its 
partners; and, afier the electrifying savage 
burst at the allegro vivo (side 3), more tone is 
required from the basses in the fugato. (his 
section is superbly done—so much so that one 
viola-player is carried away and anticipates 
one of the off-beat chords at the very énd of 
side 3.) In the coda, so like a funeral cortége, 
the agony is piled on by moving at almost 
exactly half the proper speed. 

‘The second movement, even if taken a little 
easier than marked, is full of grace, and the 
phrases are beautifully modelled, but the long 
rallentando Karajan inserts at the end of the tirst 
section makes the whole thing limp ; and then 
need the throbbing passage over the pedal D 
lose vitality by being taken so much slower ? 
I may have an over-fussy ear, but the small 
drop of pitch between the two sides of this 
movement—not more than a sixth of a tone, at 
mosit—gave me a momentary twinge. I 
admired the smooth mellifiuous tone of the 
trumpets in the coda. 

The March, driven along at a hectic speed of 
crotchet 168 throughout, is feverishly exciting— 
a movement with the unremitting pressure of 
nightmare. Despite the breathless momentum, 
the playing is always incisive, and every nuance 
is strictly observed. Listen to the scinullating 
strings, the long build-up to the {// (side 9) 
and the staccatissimo bite of the March at its 
climax. Superlative playing. 

As if to compensate for the morbid energy of 
the March, Karajan pulls back every section of 
the Finale—to my mind the most hysterical 
movement of the four. Once again, on side 10, 
I have to strain to hear the bassoons’ descending 
scale (leading to the second ‘subject) over 
the held string chords. There is masterly 
control and shaping throughout the movement, 
until that final moment when the bassoons and 
low strings sink slowly back into the ooze of 
self-pity. 

Emphatically a performance to hear and 
to discuss. L.S. 


WAGNER. Prelude, The Rhinegold : 
The Ride of the Valkyries. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Sargent). Col- 
umbia DX1607 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

The expression of my innocent birthday wish 
last month has called down on my head the 
usual storm of abuse from the more fire-eating 
Wagner fanatics, to whom the merest breath of 
criticism of the Master amounts to lése-majesté. 
One irate correspondent stresses that ‘lovey 
thought the Ride of the Valkyries vulgar only as a 
concert piece, but in the opera-house that it was 
superlatively effective. Of course: but isn’t 
the piece just as much torn from its context on a 
record as in the concert-hall ? One doesn’t 
need to be an anti-Wagnerian to hold that 
there is an appropriate place for theatrical 
music, and that some Wagnerian excerpts, 
often brilliant in the opera house, do not take 
kindly to transplanting. The Prelude to 
Rhinegold, for example, is a most original 
conception which is worked out with masterly 
orchestral technique, and which, in the theatre, 
admirably prepares us for the sub-aqueous 
setting of the work: but I submit that there is 
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mighty little intrinsic musical value in a record 
of a decorated chord of E flat lasting nearly 
four minutes. Those interested from a technical, 
historical or evocative point of view, however, 
will find this a well-played version. There. is 
spirited playing, too, in the thrill-jerker on the 
other side, and if the recording makes the brass 
rather blatant, well . . . but this is where we 
came in. L.S. 


WAGNER. Prelude, Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg: Grand March, Tann- 
hauser, Act 2. Philharmonia Orch- 
estra (Dobrowen). H.M.V. (3926-7 
(12 in., 118, 6d.). 

In my view, the fill-up here steals the picture : 
top marks for a first-rate performance and 
recording of tre March. Dobrowen shows that 
it is perfectly possible to bring finesse and 
subtlety to the playing even of a hackneyed 
piece ; and the recording engineers produce a 
beautifully rounded tone from the strings and 
an excellent fecling of perspective—the trumpets, 
one feels, are really on the stage, away from the 
rest of the orchestra, and a live atmosphere is 
created. 

The Mastersingers Prelude 1 am less happy 
about: the opening does not convey the heavy 
pomposity of the self-satisfied burghers, the 
phrasing is too stiff and square, and the change 
to the romantic mood comes with something of 
a cynical feeling. The apprentice-theme section 
is better, where Dobrowen’s passion for absolute 
clarity of texture and_ rigidly-controlled, 
unyielding beat are more useful ; and the end 
of the Prelude is definitely superior to the 
beginning. There is a difference of tempo 
between sides 2 and 3 which I find a little 
upsetting. L.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in A flat major : 
Fir Elise. Walter Gieseking (piano). 
Columbia LX1230-2 (12 in., 25s. 10$d.). 
Auto. LX8696-8. 

A mixed verdict on this Beethoven perform- 
ance. Gieseking secms least at home in the first 
movement : his plaving is meticulously careful 
but he doesn’t sound as if he were enjoying the 
music. The scherzo is wonderful, taken at a 
terr fic speed (but it comes off perfectly) and 
with the real Beethoven zest. The slow move- 
ment (the Funeral March) starts rather 
prosaically and surely too loudly, but its laiter 
half is movingly beautiful. And the finale is 
absolutely first-rate. The high lights of the 
whole performance are Gieseking’s phrasing— 
how artistically evervthing is turned and 
moulded !—aad_ his wonderfully clean finger- 
work. And I must not forget the “ fill-up ” 
this is a really exquisite performance, almost 
alone worth the price of the whole set. The 
recording quality is very good and the surfaces 
as quiet as one could wish. a. 


BEETHOVEN. Septet in E flat major, Op. 
20. Soloists from the Danish State 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra. 
Columbia LDX7006-10 (12 in., 43s. 14d.). 
Special order only. 

A cool and detached performance, though a 
very accomplished one. These players, for all 
their obvious qualities of neat and tidy ensemble 
playing, seem to me too lacking in human 
warmth and in feeling. Not, of course, that the 
Septet contains any great depths: it is a delight- 
fully gay and sunny work, descended (like the 
Schubert Octet which is so closely modelled on 
it) from the Mozartian Divertimento, with its six 
or more contrasting movements; and it is 
worth remembering that Mozart was still 
composing works of this type a mere twenty 
years before Beethoven wrote his Septet. 
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In this recording, the ensemble is well 
balanced, though the clarinet sits a little too 
near the mike. The first two movements are 
the least satisfactory, the first Allegro being much 
too hurried, and the second movement, with its 
singing clarinet melody, being trcated far too 
mechanically. After this, things impiove 
considerably: the spirit of comedy in the 
minuet is well caught, with its faintly ridiculous 
oom-pah bass and dachshund-like viola quavers, 
and ia the trio the horn and the clarinet’s 
phrases are tossed in with all the slickness of 
professional clowns. (The horn playe: is an 
extremely sure-footed player with rather a 
small tone.) The variations (on what is 
perhaps a Rhenish folk-song) are played with a 
certain impersonal precision, and the following 
scherzo is kept very slight and pert. The finale, 
which starts with an air of mystery and melan- 
choly which deceives nobody, is played with 
humour ; but I miss Beethoven’s full-blooded- 
ness in the high spirits. In short, this is a very 
competent, rather colourless and antiseptic 
performance ; and the clear, dry recording 
only heightens the Nordic atmosphere. L.S. 


BLOCH. Nigun from “ Baal Shem.’’ 
Isaac Stern (violin), Alexander 
Zakin (piano). Columbia LB84 


(10 in., 5s. gd.). 

This is a very fine performance indeed— 
quite the best thing 1 have heard from this out- 
standing player. He is always impeccable 
technically, astoundingly so, even in these days 
of technique: but what most impresses me 
about this present performance is the eloquence 
and authority of the playing. His pianist sup- 
ports him admirably and the recording is all it 
should be. aH. 


BRAHMS: CHOPIN. Wiegenlied, Op. 49, 
No. 4 (Brahms, arr. Cortot), Nocturne 
in F sharp minor, Op. 15, No. 2 
(Chopin). Alfred Cortot (piano). H.M.V. 
DA1923 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

Cortot gives a really beau iful performance of 
the Nocturne, sensitive and poctical to a degree. 
Why he should choose to pair it with his own 
arrangement of Brahms’ Wéiegenlied, a most 
unsuitable song to transcribe, I cannot imagine. 
A charming little tune with its words, it becomes 
tedious when played three times through on the 
piano—and in so cheap and sentimental a 
fashion, too. The piano tone is good but there 
is rather more surface to be heard than I like. 


. 


HANDEL. Sonata No. 8 in C minor for 
oboe. Waldemar Wolsing, with 
Mogens Wioldike (harpsichord) and 
Alberto Medici (cello). Col. LDX7 
(12 in., 4s. 1$4.). Special order only. 

This is well enough recorded and played 
(though the oboe’s quality—coarser than that 
of English players—and the lack of vibrato may 
strike strangely at first). Unfortunately the 
performance, through sheer historical ignorance, 
has given us only the unclothed skeleton of the 
work, which sounds, as it might well do, 
somewhat bare and thin. Listeners to the 
B.B.C.’s Third Programme, and in particular 
to the History in Sound of European Music will not 
need to have it explained that, as written, 
Handel’s music—especially his instrumental 
music—was only the outline of the work as it 
was to be performed: not merely was the 
accompaniment to be filled out with harmonies 
and moving parts, but even the melodic lines 
(particularly in slow movements and at 
cadences) were to be decorated according to 
tacitly understood conventions. (How radical 
these decorations were is attested by a considcr- 
able amount of evidence—for example, Corelli’s 
own writing-out in full of one of his own 
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sonatas.) The upholders of “ the music exactly 
as the composer wrote it,’’ however praise- 
worthy their motives in resisting unauthorised 
interference with the composer’s text, are in 
fact upholding a fallacy: it was never meant to 
sound like that. It is, of course, essential that 
the greatest care and integrity should be brought 
to the task of editing, and as the conventions of 
interpretation are no longer known to most 
players, scholars and specialists need to be 
called in. It would be interesting to have on 
permanent record the version of this oboe 
sonata prepared for the B.B.C.’s History in Sound. 
L.S. 


MASSENET: CHOPIN. Meditation from 
“ Thais’ (Massenet). Nocturne in E 
flat major, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Campoli (violin), Eric Gritton (piano). 
Decca K2252 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

Such well-known war-horses do not usually 
call for much critical comment—and regular 
readers may remember my feelings about 
violinists’ morceaux. But when the Thais 
Meditation, in particular, is played with such 
artistry and beauty of tone as one finds here, 
the critic must at least place his admiration on 
record. This is ravishing playing. The Decca 
technicians have done their work excellently 
and this disc is consequently outstanding of its 
kind. T.H. 


MENDELSSOHN. Songs Without Words, 
Nos. 4, 9, 19 and 31. Heinz Hersch- 
mann (piano). N.M. 4-5 (10 in., 14s. 8d.). 

An enterprise that sets out to record neglected 
masterpieces must awaken the interest and 
goodwill of gramophiles. Such an enterprise 
must, however, carry out its work with the 
highest standards, both artistic and technical. 

A bad recording of a Chopin Nocturne is not 

likely to harm that composer’s popularity: 

a bad recording of a Mendelssohn Song Without 

Words does real harm. With that in mind I 

must put charitableness aside and say that 

these present recordinzs are almost disastrous. 

Mr. Herschmann, in the first place, has 
taken little trouble to observe the composer’s 
directions, and that I always find hard to 
forgive. To mention only one instance, the 
4th Song Without Words is marked moderato— 
not adagio, as this pianist seems to think better. 

Secondly, he commits the unpardonable fault 

of being dull. This sort of performance will 

win no friends for these pleasant pieces. 

Readers who want to see more clearly what I 

mean might compare one of these sides with 

Gieseking’s playing of another drawing-room 

piece, Beethoven’s Fir Elise, reviewed else- 

where in this issue. 

I have to add that the piano tone is far 
below standard and that the surfaces are most 
indifferent. ie 


MOZART. Quintet in A major for 
Clarinet and Strings, K581. Louis 
Cahuzac (chkrinet) and The Koppel 
Quartet. Columbia LDX7003-5 (12 in., 
25s. 104d.). Special order only. 

The professionalisation of music is such that 
we have come a long way from the original 
simple conception of chamber music as some- 
thing for friends to play together at homn.e ; so 
far that, faced with discs like this, critics have to 
grumble that the performance might do very 
well for amateurs enjoying themselves in their 
own home circle, but that it is scarcely worthy 
of consideration by professional standards. 
The string quartet is certainly not first class ; 
the clarinettist, though obviously a competent 
player, is quite outrageously inexpressive and 
insensitive to beauties of phrasing ; ensemble is 
ragged in many places, particularly in the last 
movement, and always at the beginnings of 
movements or sections (the repeated opening 
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phrase of the finale is a constant source of 
trouble to the players) ; the rhythm is unsteady, 
and not merely are subtleties such as fp or 
off-beat sforzandi disregarded, but nearly all 
distinctions betweea p and f have been ironed 
out. The recording is tht best part of it all: 
the tone is clearly captured, though (as at the 
start of the Larghetto) the clarinet is allowed to 
predominate too much. L.S. 


MULET : DAQUIN. Toccata “Tu es 
Petra ” (Mulet). Noél, No. 10 (Daquin). 
Fernando Germani (organ). H.M.V. 
C3928 (12 in., 5s. gd.). Recorded in West- 
minster Cathedral, London. 

If the well-known Mulet piece is a bit of a 
frivolity after Germani’s great Bach recordings, 
it is nevertheless a jolly good frivolity, especially 
in this brilliant performance and recording. 
Once again H.M.V. have really captured the 
thrill of the organ sound in some great cathedral. 
Daquin’s charming and interesting piece is 
beautifully played, though surely that reed at 
the start is very slightly out of tune ? And 
there is one curious “ jump ”’ in the recording 
(in the first loud patch). All the same, this is 
another gem among organ discs. My: A 


SCHUMANN. Fantasia in C major, Op. 
17. Edwin Fischer (piano). H.M.V. 
DB6959-61 (12 in., 25s. 10$d.). Auto. 
DBg9419-21. 

Although in its published form Schumann’s 
Fantasia bears a dedication to Liszt and quotes 
a verse from Schlegel (‘‘ Through all the tones 
that sound in earth’s fitful dream, one gentle 
note is there for the secret listener ’’) it originally 
had the main title of Obolus and the three 
movements were headed “ Ruins,” “* Triumphal 
Arch,”’ and ‘Starry Crown,” the whole to 
form Schumann’s contribution to funds for the 
raising of a monument to Beethoven in Bonn. 
It is difficult to see how the music of the first 
movement in any way suggests ruins but the 
other two titles are relevant enough, and the 
“secret tone’’ can hardly be other than the 
downward phrase that inimediately appears at 
the start of the first movement and in an 
expanded form later. It is rather more 
“secret”? in the second movement where it is 
heard as a ’cello-like melody in the first quiet 
passage and thereafter, and it is also hinted at 
in the middle section of the movement (etwas 
langsamer). In the final movement it comes 
deep down in the bass after the accompani- 
mental opening and, in altered form, high up 
in the treble, and so on. It certainly is the 
** motto ”’ theme of the work. 

The Fantasia is one of Schumann’s best and 
most characteristic compositions and, in my 
view, he never surpassed the beauty of the last 
movement in which the music twice rises out 
of mysterious depths to a triumphant climax. 

The work requires warm and_ glowing 
playing as well as great clarity. Edwin Fischer 
gives us perhaps more of the second quality 
than of the first and throughout he draws his 
melodic lines firmly. There is, at the same time, 
plenty of evidence of feeling in the music and a 
real regard for its exquisite lyricism as well as 
its rhythmic vigour. I may be somewhat 
biased, in writing of his performance, by the 
memory of Clifford Curzon’s magnificent inter- 
pretation, which I hope one day he will record. 
To say this is not, I hope, to be lacking in 
gratitude for the present issue. It is certainly 
to be welcomed. The recording of the piano 
tone is moderately good: at its least good in 
the louder passages of the first and second 
movements and at its best in the generally 
quiet last movement. Some things are lost, 
for example, many of the acciaccaturas on the 
second page of the first movement, and the final 
nete of the second group of adagio phrases 
(it is heard at the repeat). 
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One of the best things in Edwin Fischer’s 
playing is the careful gradation of speed in the 
coda of the last movement, which is often 
rushed at, but there is much to admire all 
through his interpretation of this great work. 

A.R. 


AMERICAN RECORDINGS 


FELTON. Concerto No. 3 in B flat for 
organ and strings. E. Power Biggs 
and Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. 
Victor album DM866 (two to in. discs, 


2198/9). 


FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC. E. Power 
Biggs. Victor album MM680z2 (five 12 in., 
discs, 72740D-72744D). 


LEO SOWERBY. Symphony in G for 
organ. E. Power Biggs. Victor album 
DM§8oq (four 12 in., discs, 11-8146/9). 

These recordings are not obtainable in this country 

Power Biggs, who, I see, topped Musical 
America’s National Radio Poll again this year as 
“most outstanding organist,” has gained a 
considerable reputation for catholicity of taste. 
These albums certainly put him to the test, 
with three widely divergent styles—Baroque, 
what might be called French Gothic, and Neo- 
Classic. 

The William Felton Concerto is pleasant, if 
undistinguished, sub-Handel : the composer was 
a minor canon of Hereford Cathedral who was 
a fervent admirer of his great contemporary and 
triid unsuccessfully to inveigle him into 
becoming a subscriber for the second volume of 
his organ concertos. One can understand 
Handel’s reluctance: the first movement of 
this concerto, for example, starts promisingly, 
with a subject like a Handel paraphrase, but 
the invention and development are rudimentary, 
and it finally settles down to a jog-trot of 
18th-century commonplaces. The slow move- 
ment is charming, but scarcely memorable 
(the opening theme is strongly reminiscent of a 
tune by Felton’s contemporary John Barnett 
which was used in the Beggar’s Opera) ; and the 
finale is a gay jiggy 6/8. The performance is 
very neat, in excellent taste, and maintains the 
essentially chamber character of the work. 
The organ and orchestra are nicely balanced, 
and there is about the whole issue that sense of 
pleasing proportion which even minor 18th- 
century art nearly always seemed to achieve. 

The album of French organ music provides an 
interesting collection of samples of the post- 
Franck and Saint-Saéns school—an important 
period in which French organ writers added very 
greatly to the ideas of technique and 1egistration 
for their insttument. (And yet—comparing the 
intrinsic musical content of much of the organ 
music of this period with that of contemporary 
works for othe: media, it is impossible to blink 
the fact that much of the organ repertoire 
consists of inferior art.) Power Biggs and the 
recording engineers have been at pains to 
capture the spirit of French organs and the 
French style of playing, using colourful, incisive 
and light tone (even at climaxes)—not the 
indigestible wodge of sound that has been the 
curse of traditional English organ playing. 
An interesting thing about this album is the 
strong thread of continuity that runs through it: 
all the composers stand in a direct line to each 
other and to their predecessors, Franck and 
Saint-Saéns. Let us take them chronologically. 

Gigout, a pupil of Saint-Saéns who died, 
aged 81, in 1925, is represented by his Grand 
Choeur Dialogue, which relies on a naif but 
charming interplay of Choir and Great organs. 
Unfortunately this gets the least satisfactory 
performance of the whole album: Biggs 
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appears reluctant to play his pedal notes 
staccato, or even to synchronise them properly 
with the manuals, and the piece itself is mang- 
led by having 21 bars violently torn out of its 
middle: nor is there any justification for taking 
the last three bars at half speed. The next 
work, the rather third-rate Suite Gothique by 
Gigout’s pupil Boéllmann, fares only slightly 
better: ‘the Priére a Notre-Dame is omitted, and 
for some incomprehensible reason the Toccata 
is played ff throughout, when the first six 
pages are mostly marked pp leggierissimo. 
Really, Mr. Biggs!’ The improvement is very 
marked as soon as we reach Widor, the Grand 
Old Man of French organ music (whose long 
reign at St. Sulpice was one of the wonders of 
recent musical life.) He was Franck’s successor 
at the Conservatoire and in his g2 years 
wielded enormous influence. Here we have the 
Marche Pontificale from his First Symphony and the 
bravura Toccata from his Fifth Symphony—which 
gramophiles will remember the composer 
himself recording at St. Sulpice (on H.M.V. 
DB4856) at the sprightly age of go! I for one 
must confess to finding the same unvarying 
rhythm in every one of the Toccata’s 70-odd 
ong bars rather trying; but both this and the 
March are very well played. 

Vierne, who was a pupil of both Franck and 
Widor, and who (like the latter) also died in 
1937, is represented in this album by the Final 
from his Sixth Symphony, where the influence of 
Franck is clearly discernible both in its harmony 
and in its technique. During Vierne’s six-year 
absence through illness from his post at Notre- 
Dame, his place was taken by Dupré, who had 
been a pupil and assistant of Widor, and who, 
on the death of his master in 1937, finally 
succeeded him at St. Sulpice. The short piece 
of his here recorded, the Antiphon II from the 
Common of Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Op. 18, 
is a serene and lovely improvisation. It is 
distressing that on my copy this disc should be 
badly centred and therefore that there should be 
some wavering of pitch on the long-held final 
chord. The most recent composer in this 
album, Jehan Alain, is not to be found in the 
musical dictionaries: he was a pupil of Dupré’s 
who was killed in 1940 while still in his twenties : 
nevertheless he left several excellent. organ 
pieces, of which perhaps the best-known is the 
Litanies included here. This is a_ brilliant 
modern treatment of a theme of plainsong 
character, demanding virtuoso technique yet 
possessing high musical quality. Having heard 
André Marchal’s masterly performance of this 
attractive piece, I find myself demanding 
greater continuity and clarity from Power 
Biggs ; and the irregular rhythm seems to have 
teased him. 

So to the modern work—if we can call 1930 
modern. Sowerby is one of the most interesting 
musical minds of present-day America: his 
astringent style is firmly rooted in diatonicism, 
but there is a great deal of incidental dissonance, 
and his texture is so extremely complex and 
elaborate that great concentration is called for. 
(The score, published by Oxford University 
Press, is almost a necessity). Ata single hearing 
it would be difficult to disentangle the musical 
thought from the richness of the texture: hence 
the value of a recording of a work of this nature, 
which is the very powerful expression of an 
original mind with something to say and a 
definite style to say it in. The Symphony is not, 
however, too tough a nut to crack, though an 
easier introduction to Sowerby’s writing would 
be, say, the Three Psalms for baritone and 
organ (which should certainly be recorded). 
There are three movements: a cleverly- 
constructed large-scale initial movement in 
which the first subject appears in two guises, 
minor and major; a fast and slightly jazzy 5/4, 
demanding real virtuoso playing; and a 
Passacaglia which I find unsatisfactory only 
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because the ground bass comes to too definite a 
cadence at each of its 34 repetitions. It is 
played here on the large four-manual organ 
in the Memorial Church of Harvard University, 
and from Power Biggs’s close personal acquaint- 
ance with the composer—he also gave the first 
performance of his Organ Concerto—we can take 
it that this performance and interpretation are 
authoritative. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


BALFE. The Muleteer’s Song and Keep 
thy heart for me from ‘“ The Rose of 
Castille.” Peter Dimuantes (tenor) with 
piano. N.M.6 (10 in., 7s. 4d.). 


These songs from a Balfe opera can scarcely 
be called masterpieces, though they are cer- 
tainly neglected enough and charming enough 
to claim interest. Furthermore, Mr. Dimuantes 
is a tenor of attractive voice and beguiling style. 
It is a pity that it was evidently not possible to 
record these songs with orchestra: innocent 
stuff with a lilt, such as this, needs more colour 
in its background than a piano can give. It is 
a pity, too, that the technical side of the record- 
ing is something less than first-rate. But 
collectors of the rare will do well to look at this 
disc. fis 


DONIZETTI : MASSENET. Leonore! 
El del suo cor Ia brama from “ La 
Favorita”’ Act 3. Paolo Silveri (bari- 
tone). Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden (Walter Goehr). Recit: 
Le barbare tribu Aria : O casto fior 
del mio sospir from “II re di Lahore ”’ 
Act 4 with London Symphony Orch- 


estra (Stanford Robinson). Sung in 
Italian. Columbia LX1240 (12 in., 
8s. 7$d.). 


The Favorita “aria” is, in fact, the trio 


from the start of Act III without the other 
voices and with a cut and a concert ending. 
However, as Leonora and Fernando do little 
more than add brief comments to Alfonso’s 
song, we can reasonably do without them and 
this solo version is no worse than a great many 
other opera bits and pieces we hear in the 
concert hall. And if the singer has so noble 
a voice as Silveri, who can be captious ? 
Certainly, this is magnificent singing, almost 
finer in Massenet than in Donizetti, I thought. 
The disc has the additional virtues of good 


orchestral accompaniment and _ excellent 
recording. 
GAUNTLETT: PEARSALL. Once in 


Royal David’s city: In dulci jubilo. 
King’s College Chapel Choir (Cam- 
bridge), with organ. Columbia DX1611 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Christmas is upon us! Well, if all the other 
Christmas records keep this standard, we shan’t 
do badly. Pearsall’s Jn dulci jubilo is a minor 
gem, of course, and here it has a really lovely 
performance. Beautiful tone, lovely phrasing, 
remarkably clear words—an ideal recording of 
this piece. As to the King’s performance of 
Gauntlett’s hymn, it exasperates me beyond 
measure every Christmas Eve and I rather 
resent being exasperated this year in October 
as well! What a ridiculous speed. It may be 
impressive to see when it’s sung as a processional 
hymn in the Chapel, but this is a gramophone 
record and since no attempt has been made on 
it to suggest a processing choir, I can on!y 
protest that it is tedious to a degree. But all 
credit to the youngster who sings that opening 
verse so unwaveringly. Surely these words and 
this music do not want solemnity, they want 
joyousness. Recording excellent, every moment 
of it. aa. 
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LEHAR. Freunde, das Leben ist lebens- 
wert from “ Giudetta’’: Sieh’ dort den 
kleinen Pavillon from “The Merry 
Widow.” Helge Rosvaenge (tenor). 
Lippen schweigen from ‘“ ‘the Merry 
Widow’: Niemand liebt dich so wie 
ich from “Paganini.” Julia Moor 
(soprano) and Marcel Wittrisch (tenor). 


Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich (Reins- 
hagen). Sung in German. Decca 
K2235 and K2234 (12 in., 6s. 10d.) 


More operetta recordings from Zirich, and 
these new Lehar discs are first-rate. This type 
of music wants the best artists almost more than 
docs more scrious stuff and here we have them. 
Julia Moor, Helge Roswaenge and Marcel 
Wittrisch all sing with excellent voice and in 
really good style. The orchestral accompani- 
ments are very well done and so is the recording. 
Altogether, these are operetta discs of the 
highest class. It is perhaps worth adding that 
Lippen schweigen is the ,well-known waltz from 
“The Merry Widow.” 


What! Thou ? I 
thought that thou wast gone to 
market!: Nedda! Silvio! at this 
hour: No! you do not love me!: 
My husband, Punchinello from “I 
Pagliacci ’ ’ Acts 1 and 2. Joan Hammond 
(soprano), John Hargreaves (baritone), 
Heddle Nash (tenor). Philharmonia 
Orchestra ene). H.M.V. C3923-4 
(12 in., ITs. 

These Pagliacci-in- ‘English recordings are 
most acceptably done, musically, dramatically, 
and technically. The singing is really good 
and the excitement and tension are well con- 
trived. Only occasionally does a singer sound 
less spiteful or passionate, or whatever it may 
be, than one would like, and then the fault 
usually lies with an English word, “ Viper!” 
for instance, has far less hiss and effectiveness 
than “* Aspide !” 

The first side contains the scene where Tonio 
tries to make love to Nedda and is repulsed. 
Mr. Hargreaves then changes himself from 
Tonio to Silvio and the scene between Nedda 
and Silvio fol!ows straight on, as it does in the 
opera. This, maybe, is not wholly satisfactory, 
but as Mr. Hargreaves sings both parts well 
one can in no way blame him. This scene 
takes another two sides. The fourth side takes 
us to the second Act for the opening scene of 
the Commedia with some nice orchestral playing 
and a perfurmance of rare artistry from Mr. 
Heddle Nash of the Serenata. Miss Hammond’s 
singing is distinguished throughout all four 
sides. Good recording quality makes yn a 
welcome pair of discs. T.H. 


MOUSSORGSKY. I have attained the 
highest power from “ Boris Godounov ” 
Act 2 (arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). Boris 
Christoff (bass). Philharmonia Orch- 
estra (Dobrowen). Sung in Russian. 
H.M.V. DB6948 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

After hearing this recording there is no doubt 
in my mind that the mantle of Chaliapin has 
fallen on Boris Christoff. It is not only that he 
seems alone amongst singers in possessing a 
perfect and carrying mezza voce, but that he is 
acutely responsive to the emotional implications 
of words and really lives what he sings. The 
variety of tone colour he gives to Boris’s Mono- 
logue is remarkable, ranging from the whispered 
prayer at the close to the outburst in which he 
tells of the failure of earthly glory and the 
praise of crowds to soothe his aching heart. 
The value of the record is enhanced by a fine 
orchestral accompaniment by which the atmos- 
phere of the Monologue is immediately estab- 
lished in the solemn passage at the start. It is 
really exciting to have a singer of Christoff’s 
stature before the public after many years of 
drought. A.R 
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With the Decola you have your own concert-hall. 
All around you there is perfect music, music from records 
of your own choice, every note rich, spacious, individualised. 
It ebbs and flows, it thunders, it whispers . . . it is the 
living music of the Decola, that true musician’s instrument, 


the instrument you will be proud to own for both its aural and visual beauty. 
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now includes a diamond stylus of almost unlimited life. A special acoustic system, incorporating 
a speaker of co-axial type which gives an even smoother response in the upper 
register of the full frequency range, can be supplied if desired. This speaker can be 
—- fitted to existing Decolas, and we will gladly give details and prices 


upon application. The above price includes all-wave AM and FM radio. 
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PUCCINI. Oh! mio babbino caro from 
“ Gianni Schicchi”?: Tu che di gel sei 


cinta from “ Turandot” Act 3. Eliza- 
beth Schwarzkopf (soprano). Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Sung in 


Italian. Columbia L.B85 (to in., 5s. 9d.). 
Beautifully though Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 
sings Lauretta’s little aria—and the portamento 
downward curves of the charming tune are 
exquisitely moulded—I cannot help feeling 
she sounds as if she thought Lauretta really 
meant to throw herself into the Arno unless 
she was allowed to marry Rinuccio: but though 
she was a simple litle thing she was not as 
simple as all that. However, taken in isolation 
this is a lovely piece of singing and better even, 
in that respect, than Hilda Guden’s Decca 
recording. 

The pathos of Miss Schwarzkopf’s singing of 
Liu’s aria is wholly in keeping, for the poor girl 
does, in fact, kill herself for love of the Prince 
at the end of it. 

Both arias are very well accompanied and 
recorded. There is a real climax at the close 
of [.iu’s aria and one hears the percussion, 
during the course of it, in proper perspective. 

A.R. 


ROSSINI. Una voce poco fa: Io sono 
docile from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia ”’ 
Act 1. Lily Pons (soprano). With 
orchestra cond. Kostelanetz. Sung in 
Italian. Columbia LX1233 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

O, dear: I’m getting so tired of Una voce 


poco fa! This is a very good one, however, and 
only just here and there is Mme. Pons’ coloratura 
not quite perfection. For the rest, she sings it 
all as well as | have ever heard it done, and if 
you are wanting to add this aria to your library, 
this should certainly be among the versions to 
be heard. ‘The orchestral playing is both 
sensitive and lively and the recording quality 
bright. Bey 


SCHUBERT. Der Erlkénig, Op.1: Prome- 
theus. Bernhard Sénnerstedt (bari- 
tune). Gerald Moore (piano). Sung in 
German. H.M.V. C3925 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

It is fitting that we should be given this 

recording, a token, I hope of many more, of two 
of Schubert’s finest settings of poems by Goethe 
in the year of the Goethe bi-centenary, and it 
is a worthy contribution. The name of the 
singer is new to me. He has a fine and well- 
controlled voice and a notable sense of rhythm, 
and he dves not fall into the error of over- 
dramatising “* The Erl King,’’ but by his clear 
enunciation and the urgency of his rhythm 
conveys the drama and sums up the whole 
tragedy in the suddenly darkencd tone with 
which he sings ‘‘ war todt”’ (the boy) “ was 
dead ’”’ at the end. I looked up Gerald Moore’s 
words of advice about this song in his wise and 
witty book ‘‘ The Unashamed Accompanist ”’ 
and feel impelled to quote them. ‘“ Merelv to 
play the notes of ‘ The Erl-King’ is difficult— 
buf it is much more difficult to play it as 
Schubert wanted it played. Most of the time 
the ruling sign which we must endeavour to 
ohey is piano. Of course it is much easier to 
play forte, but the great technical difficulty 
here—aside from playing of the notes—is to 
play piano.” I need hardly add that Mr. Moore 
follows his own counsel superbly and for his 
playing alone ‘this disc is worth everybody’s 
attention. 

Prometheus, it will be recalled, stole fire from 

heaven and taught mortals all useful arts. 
Zeus chained him to a rock and during the 
daytime an eagle consumed his liver, which 
grew again eaca night! Goethe’s poem 
describes Prometheus’ scorn of Zeus and the 
gods. He refuses to honour him and in the 
final lines of the poem, he says : 
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“‘ Behold then, I make men in my own image 
Make a race my own equal, to suffer, 
To sortow, to enjoy and take their pleasure; 
But your laws to mock at, like me.” 


The song begins with some majestic recita- 
tive, then two arioso sections follow—the second 
a heautiful passage in which Prometheus 
describes his youth (‘* Da ich ein Kind war’’) 
and these are succeeded by one of Schubert’s 
marvellous strokes of drama, great chords like 
hammer blows. In another fire passage of 
chromatic melody Prometheus speaks of how 
he made men in his image. and his final 
defiance is superb. The song is given by both 
artists with all the strength and pride it requires, 
and as both balance and recording are very 
good the disc is in every way, as | have said, 
worthy of the occasion. A.R. 


STRAUSS, R. Final Scene from Salome. 
Ljuba Welitsch (soprano). Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra (Reiner). Sung 
in German. Columbia LX1241-2 (12 in., 
178. 3c.). 

Salome is soon to be heard at Covent Garden 
with Ljuba Welitsch in the name part and a 
new and sensational décor—we are told —by 
Salvador Dali. Some of us will already have 
heard this fine artist sing the part when the 
Vienna State Opera came to Covent Garden 
a year or so ago, and there can be little doubt 
that there are few art sts before the public to-day 
who can so_ successfully grapple with its 
notorious difficulties. Welitsch was unsuitably 
dressed, and indeed over-dressed, on her 
previous appearance: but no doubt Mr. Dali 
will see to it that the daughter of Herodias is 
more impressive when she first appears and 
performs a better strip-tease act than before in 
order to get her way with Herod. I have not 
yet forgotten the sensation that ran through 
the audience, on the first night the opera was 
given in this countrv, when Aino Ackté ran 
down the steps of the palace on to the stage. 
She, perhaps, gave us less of the perverted vixen 
and more of the decadent girl of roval birth, 
and there is still room for a Salome who would 
sing the closing scene, or at least, parts of it, 
as a kind of Liehestod. Welitsch does not quite 
give us all there is in the words “and the 
great mystery of love is greater than the 
mystery of death ”’ (side 3) but she enunciates 
“© Ah, ich habe ihn gekiisst, deinen Mund’’ in a 
sort of erotic transport that is a clue to her 
reading—the obvious one—of the character. 
This Salome is, without doubt, a street car 
called desire! On the other hand the phrase 
“© du warst schén”’ (“* thou wast fair’’) on the 
second side, and the great lyrical passionate 
outburst that follows are beautifully and 
movingly done. At all times her voice is equal 
to the full demands of this testing part and soars 
effortlessly and untiringly. 

If the orchestral playing had been equally 
good the recording would have been notable 
but unfortunately it is often merely noisy and 
poor in tone—except for the snarling brass— 
and very indifferently recorded. Much of the 
detail is lost in a mushy kind of sound, the 
bass often disappears, and, above all, there i is 
no warm singing quality in the violins. This 
lack is especially noticeable on the second side 
where the singer should be supported by lovely 
string tone in her great phrases, and on the 
third side on does not properly hear the ex- 
pressive orchestral phrases as Salome sings ‘‘ aber 
mich hast du nicht geschen”’ (** but me thou didst 
never see” The final outburst, for full 
orchestra, as Salome ends, is, as recorded, 
ludicrously inadequate. This can hardly be 
the fault of so experienced a conductor as 
Reiner. It seems a pity that the parts of 
Herod and Herodias are cut out and we are 
given only the concert version. Hefod’s order 
to have Salome killed is vitally necessary to 
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give the final page its proper dramatic climax, 
and it would have been easy to include it. 
I can only recommend this recording, there- 
fore, for Welitsch’s grand singing of the scene 
and regret that the success of the recording of 
Elektra has not been repeated, orchestrally, 
here. A.R. 


WAGNER. Siegmund! Sieh auf mich!: 
Der dir nun folgt: So griisse mir 
Walhall: So wenig achtest du ewige 
Wonne ? from “Die Walkiire” Act a2, 
Scene 4. Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), 
Set Svanholm (tenor). Philharmouia 
Orchestra (B6hm). Sung in German 
H.M.V. DB6962-3 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

This is the scene in which Brimnhilde tells 
Siegmund that he is to die by the hand of 
Hunding and go to Wotan in Valhalla. He 
asks whom he will find there: his father, his 
si ter ? Briinnhilde answers that he will see his 
father but not his sister. She must remain on 
earth to bear the hero, Siegfried, child of the 
brother and sister. Siegmund declares that he 
will not die, his sword will protect him, but he 
is told that Wotan has decreed his death and 
that the power of the sword will not save him. 
Briinnhilde, moved by his anguish, tries to reason 
with him and when he makes as if to kill both 
Sieglinde and himself she cries that the decree 
is revoked. He shall live. (In the event Wotan 
carries out his decree and punishes Briimnhilde 
for her defiance of him.) The scnsitive open- 
ing orchestral passage by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Béhm—in it we hear the 
often repeated motives of fate and doom— 
promises a fine performance and in this we are 
not disappointed, for this is in all ways a 
magnificent recording. Wagner rarely wrote 
so gratefully for the voice as in this scene, 
both parts being mainly in the middle range, 
thus one hears much of the most beautiful part 
of Flagstad’s noble voice. Her opening phrase 
“ Siegmund ! Look on me!” is superb: but 
she is at her grand best throughout. Svanholm 
also sings very well and with a reasonable 
amount of feeling; and at the start of the second 
side there is again some splendid orchestral 
plaving while the growing emotion of the scene 
is vividly conveyed by both singers and orches- 
tra. Note the biting edge of the brass as 
Siegmund utters his defiance (side 3) and the 
excellent balance throughout. The one 
criticism I have to make is of the final orchestral 
passage in which the string tone does not sound 
as vividly as it should. But all in all this is 
certainly one of the very best recordings of 
Wagner we have ever had. A 
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Sydney Bechet and his Band (Am. Mixed) 

*** High Society (Piron, Williams) (French 
Blue Star ST2713) 

*** Honeysuckle Rose (Thomas “Fats” Waller) 
(French Blue a 1) 

(Esquire 10-034—5s. 9d.T) 

#*®7 Can't Believe That You're In Love With Me 
(Gaskill, McHugh) (French Blue Star 
$T2716) 

***0On the Sunny Side of the Street (Fields, 
McHugh) " reunala Blue Star ST2714) 

(Esquire 10-035—5s. 9d.) 

Bechet (soprano) with Gerard Bayol (corned) ; 
Bennie Vasseur (tmb); Eddie Bernard (pno); Jean 
Pierre Sasson (gir); Guy de Fatto (bass); Andre 
Jourdan (dms). May 16th, 1949. 

Bechet made these records when he was in 
France last May for the Paris Jazz Festival, and 
the rest of the band consists entirely of con- 
tinental musicians. 

They try hard to back veteran Bechet in the 
traditional New Orleans style of which he was 
one of the pioneers and is one of the greatest 
living exponent. But it hasn’t quite come off. 
Too frequently one gets the impression that 
some of the players do not really “ feel”’ the 
spirit, or even the idiom, of this old-time jazz. 

However, unless you are an incorrigible 
purist, you may find this of secondary con- 
sideration because Bechet himself does so much 
to overcome it. Except for one or two short 
solos by other people (e.g. Sasson’s incon- 
gruously modern guitar in Can’t Believe and 
Vasseur’s delightful, but still out-of-period, 
trombone in Sunny Side), Bechet plays con- 
tinually. 

Of course he is not everyone’s taste. But, 
then, that applies to all old-time jazz exponents. 
But if you like this music and are a Bechet 
enthusiast you will find the maestro at the top 
of his form. 


Les Brown and his Orchestra (Am.) 
#** Floatin’ (Herman Fairbanks, Bob Higgins) 
(Am. Columbia CO36020) 
*** Just One cf Those Things (Cole Porter) 
(Am. Columbia HCO2739) 
(Columbia DB2599—4s. 8d.) 
36020—Brown directing Mark Douglas, Stephen 
Madrick, Theo. Nash, Eddie Scheer, Henry Stone 


(reeds); Bob Higgins, Don Jacoby, Alfred Muller, 
James Zito (tpts); Don Boyd, Clyde Brown, 


Richard Gould, Ray Klein (¢mbs) ; Geoffrey Clarkson 
(pno); Hy. White (gtr); Robert Leininger (bass) ; 
Richard Shanahan (dms). March 27th, 1946. 


2739—Brown directing Raymond Ashe, Alvin 
Curtis, Mascagni ** Musky ** Ruffo, Scheer, Jack 
Tucker (reeds); Frank each, Robert Fowler, 
Wesley Hensel, Higgins (¢pts); Brown, Klein, 
Ralph Pfiffner, Raymond Sims (tmhs); Clarkson 
(pno); Trefoni Rizzi (gtr); Ray Leatherwood (bass) ; 
James Pratt (dms). October 31st, 1947. 

Floatin’ owes its release, I bclieve, to the 
many requests Columbia have received from 
those who have heard the record broadcast over 
the A.F.N. 

Personally I can’t quite see what all the 
excitement is about. The tune is a pleasant 
little morsel, and this treatment of it, which 
includes a nice alto solo by Theo Nash and 
trumpet spots by Don Jacoby and Jimmy Zito, 
certainly has the bouncy rhythm that appeals 
to the average swing fan. But the performance 
as a whole sounds rather dated now, and the 
best thing about it is the way it builds up to a 
healthy climax before easing out on the riff 
with which it opened. 

But perhaps I have been a little hard, for it 
must be remembered that this record was made 
well over three years ago, and this band of Les 
Brown's was not only as good as most, and 
better than many then, but remained so 
eighteen months later when it made the rather 
brassv, but certainly driving. record of Cole 
Perter’s Fust One of Those Things, which has 
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turned out to be a more than adequate coupling 
for Floatin’. 


Tadd Dameron and his Orchestra (Am. 


Mixed) 
****Casbah (Tadd Dameron) (V by Rae 
Pearl) (Am. Capitol 3392) 
***Sid’s Delight (Tadd Dameron) (Am. 
Capitol 3391) 
(Capitol CL13132—5s. gd.) 
Dameron (pmo) with S. Shihab (alto); Cecil Payne 


(bar); Theodore ‘** Fats’’ Navarro (tpt); Kai 
Winding (¢mb); C. Russell (bass); Kenny Clarke 
(dms); Diego (b0..g0); V. Bolado (conga). Released 


America Spring, 1: 49. 

Tadley Ewing Dameron, to give him his full 
name, started his musical career as a pianist, 
but he is best known to-day as a composer and 
arranger. Essentially a modernist, he was one 
of the first and best exploiters of the bop 
formula. But, unlike so many of his con- 
temporaries, he is no bop slave. His com- 
positions usually contain themes which the 
ordinary listener can recognise and enjoy as 
tuneful melody and the bop devices are usually 
introduced mainly as flavourings for his treat- 
ment of them. 

These two sides contain good boppish solos 
by those two fine players Fats Navarro (trumpet) 
and Kai Winding (trombone). But their most 
interesting features are perhaps the Dameron 
scoring, particularly in the ensemble parts, 
where the syncopated block scoring is made 
most effective by the stressing of the accents, 
and the introduction of an “ instrumental ” 
voice. I would not call Miss Rae Pearl a good 
jazz singer. But there is a certain joie de vivre 
in her voice, and I like the phrase Dameron 
gives her to sing. 


Miles Davis aad his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Codchild (George Wallington) Am.(Capitol 


3397) : : 
*#*Feru (Gerry Mulligan) (Am. Capitol 


3395) 
(Capitol CL13156—5s. gd.) 

Davis A, t) with Lee pee (alto) ; —_ Mulligan 
(dar) ; Winding (¢ Collins (french horn) ; 
Al Hai ~y (pno); J. vod Mla (sass); B. Barber 
on ; Max Roach (dms). Keleased America Spring, 


The more attempts one finds to produce 
something new, the moze truthful does the 
saying that there isn’t anything new under the 
sun seem to be. In Godchild they try to provide 
a different tone by using a tuba and a french 
horn. It’s true that the tuba is used (in the 
first chorus) as a unison “‘ melody ”’ instrument. 
But it is still the same old sound that we heard 
in jazz before the string-bass replaced the tuba 
as a rhythm instrument. And if you think that 
in Jeru at any rate we have a new tune, just 
ask your dealer to show you a copy of the 
over twenty years old My Sweetie Went Away. 

Both sides are small band bop. Chubby 
Jackson's version of Godchild was released here 
(on Columbia DB2568) only a week or two 
before this Miles Davis recording came out, 
so you now have the choice between the 
effervescence of the Jackson record and this far 
less exuberant and cleaner Davis recording 
with its good solos by Kai Winding’s trombone 
and Gerry Mulligan’s relaxed baritone to add 
to the leader’s nice bop trumpet. 

General neatness and ease and more of 
Davis’s trumpet and Mulligan’s baritone are 








also features of the much more mellow than 
most bop records Jeru. 


Alan Dean and his Be-Boppers 
*#** Elevenses — Dankworth) (Decca 


DR13 
*#** Ool- Ya- hoo ( ee Gillespie, Walter Fuller) 
(Scat Bop V by Alan Dean) (Decca 
DR13492) 
(Decca Fg222—9s. 73d.) 
Dean Goering Johnny Dankworth (alto); Ronnie 


Scott (ten) ; Arnold (tpt) ; Bernie Fenton (pno) ; 
Pete ow ay gtr); Joe Muddel (bass); Laurie 
Morgan (dms). April, 29th 1949. 


These two sides come from the same session 
as Alan Dean’s Barbados and Gone with the 
Windmill (Decca F9188) reviewed last August. 

They are much the same sort of thing— 
small band bop with sequences of solos between 
the usual opening and closing unison: ensembles. 
For those who may still like this kind of thing, 
Alan Dean does some scat bop singing in 
Ool- Ya- Koo. 

At the rather slower tempo of these new 
sides Reg Arnold’s trumpet has not quite the 
drive it had in the fast Windmill. But the less 
frantic pace makes for a more relaxed and 
cleaner ensemble. Even the now out of date 
incessant cymbal jangling has not seriously 
blurred the overall effect. The recording 
engineer wisely put Laurie Morgan a reasonable 
distance from the microphone. 

Ronnie Scott and (although slightly under- 
recorded) Peter Chilver are excellent. Also I 
particularly liked Bernie Fenton’s piano solo in 
Elevenses. But once again the star of the pro- 
ceedings is Johnny Dankworth. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*#**Colden Cress (Duke Ellington) (Am 
Columbia HCOo02597) 
**#*#*#*® On a Turquoise Cloud (Duke Ellington) 
(Am. Columbia CO38592) 
(Columbia DB2591—4s. 8d.) 
2597—Ellington (pno) with Jimmy Hamilton 
(clart); Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope (altos) ; 
Al Sears (ten); Harry Carney (bar); Harold Baker, 
** Bud ** Bascombe, Shelton Hemphill, Ray Nance, 
Francis Williams (tpts); Lawrence Brown, Tyron 
** Tyree *’ Glenn, Claude Jones (tmbs); Fred Guy 

Oscar Pettiford 
. September Ist, 1947. 

38592—Ellington (pno) with Kay Davis (instru- 
mental-voice); Hamilton (clart); Hodges (alto) ; 
Sears (ten); Carney (bar); Brown, Glenn (¢mbs) ; 
Pettiford, Alvin Raglin, Jnr. (bass); Greer (dms). 
December 22nd, 1947. 

Those of you who like the slow, fanciful, 
rhapsodic j jazz that the Americans so aptly call 

* mood ” music will find these sides entrancing 
examples of it. 

Golden Cress is almost entirely a showcase 
for Les Brown’s trombone. Towards the end 
it breaks into a fast tempo. I thought this 
rather unnecessary, especially as fast tempi are 
not Brown’s forte. But his playing in the slow 
parts of this most delightful little melody is 
exquisite. 

Turquoise Cloud is another example of the 
Duke’s flair for writing the most enchanting 
themes, and then managing to gild the lily by 
the treatment he devises for them. This time 
the basis of the treatment is the “ instru- 
mental” (i.e. without words) usage of the 
lovely voice of Kay Davis. The Duke carries 
this voice idea somewhat further than he did 
in his Beautiful Indian Suite (Parlophone R3088) 
or Transblucency (H.M.V. Bg794) by making 
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Kay the lead voice over various instruments 
moving with her in harmony, instead of giving 
her just solo melody or obbligato. Tyree 
Glenn’s immaculate trombone playing is 
another feature of this in every way delightful 
soft, pastel-toned performance. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*¢5:, Louts Blues (W. C. Handy, arr. John- 
son) (Am. Victor Dg-VB-472) (April 


14, 19 
2° jump Dit. Le Ba (Dizzy Gillespie) (Scat 
bop v by Dizzy Gillespie and Joe 
Carroll) (Am. Victor Dg-VB-1011) 
(May 6, 1949) 
(H.M.V. Bg9832—4s. 8d.) 

Gillespie (tpt) with John E. Brown, E. Henry 
(altos); Joe M. Gayles, W. Evans (tens); A. Gibson 
(bar); Will Cook, B. Harris, Elmon Wright (¢pts) ; 
A. Duryea, S. G. Hurt, J. C. Tarrant (¢mbs); J. 
Foreman, Jnr. (pno); Al McKibbon (bass); T. 
Stewart (dms); V. D. V. Guerra (conga). 

You get some idea of the original melody at 
the start of St. Louis Blues, but after that... 
Well, this is just another of Dizzy’s fantastic 
arrangements which you may think wonderful 
if you like this kind of thing, but will hate if 
you don’t. 

As usual the band sounds under-rehearsed 
and at times almost painfully crude. Dizzy 
leads himself into his solo with another of his 
phenomenal cadenzas, but after that plays 
nothing that means much. And it’s made none 
the more enjoyable by what goes on behind it. 
In fact what the saxophones were up to seems 
to have been so beyond the comprehension of 
the recording engineers that they made no 
attempt to ialnes them. And this is not the only 
part of the record that seems to have been so 
outside the understanding of the engineers that 
they just threw up their hands and left the 
balance to take care of itself. 

But, in spite of these faults, the side is still 
worth hearing—if only to find out just how 
fantastic Dizzy can be. 

Jump Did-Le Ba is better recorded. But 
apart from Dizzy’s not very good solo it consists 
almost entirely of Dizzy and one Joe Carroll 
doing a scat bop vocal act, the best feature of 
which is its superficial exuberance. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**Shiskabop (Chico O’Farrill) (Am. Capitol 
4114) (Released early Summer, 1949) 
y Goodman Quartet (Am.) 
*Benny’s Boogie (Benny Goodman) (Am. 
Capitol 1848) 
(Capitol CL13141—5s. gd.) 
1848—Goodman (ciart) with Jimmy Rowles (pno) ‘ 
Harry Babasin (bass); Tommy Romersa (dms). 
Released America early Autumn 1947. 

Shiskabop was probably recorded shortly after 
Undercurrent Blues (Capitol CL13136), reviewed 
last month. 

Anyway it shows Benny not only still on the 
same bop tack, but taking it further by intro- 
ducing Afro-Cuban rhythm instruments and 
generally trying to do a Gillespie. 

The playing is a good deal more polished 
than we usually get from Dizzy’s band. But it 
lacks both the spirit and the originality that 
make most Gillespie records so intriguing even 
when the musicianship is anything but acad- 
emically perfect. 

Also once again Benny sticks out like the 
fifth leg on a donkey by playing anything but 
bop against an ostensibly bop background. 
And as though this were not disconcerting 
enough by its incongruity, it results in some 
harmonies which can hardly be excused on the 
grounds that they are bop, even by those who 
erroneously think that in bop any note in the 
scale can be introduced into any chord so long 
as-you say it is just a passing note played on the 
beat. © 
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Benny’s Boogie is aptly titled to the extent that 
much of it would seem to be boogie woogie if 
one could see it written down on paper. But 
the performance lacks the drive and authenticity 
of character of the genuine old-time boogie 
exponents, and I can find nothing in the side that 
compensates for this deficiency. 


Jazz at the Philharmonic (Am. N.) 
*Opera in Vout—Pts. I and II (Grove, 
Juice, Symphony) (Am. Disc 0.283/4) 
Melodisc 1011—5s. gd.t) 
* Opera in Vout—Pts. III and IV (Grove, 
Juice, Symphony) (Am. Disc 0.285/6) 
Melodisc 1002—5s. gd.f) 

Slim Gaillard , gtr, dms, : 
Brown (bass, voc). ee ae 

For some little while now certain enterprising 
people have been purchasing individual records 
from the catalogues of American recording 
concerns which are not represented by any of 
our leading companies, and having a nice little 
nibble at the British record market by putting 
the records on sale here. 

Personally I would have said good luck to 
these bright lads, and told our major companies 
that if they don’t like it they had only them- 
selves to blame for not showing the same 
initiative themselves. But, unfortunately, the 
procedure often has its disadvantages for the 
public. 

Firstly, the records are usually available only 
from the individuals who produce them here. 
This means that most people have to go to the 
trouble of ordering them by post without being 
able to hear them first, and risk being dis- 
appointed when they get them. Even those who 
know of the existence of the records are not 
always prepared to take this risk, so—and this 
brings me to the second disadvantage—the 
sales are limited and the cost of the records 
sometimes proportionately high. Thirdly, often 
the records are dubbed from American sale 
pressings which not only increases the noisiness 
of the already bad surfaces for which many 
American pressings are notorious, but also 
results in poor tone quality. 

It is only fair to point out that although these 
Melodiscs, which are the first titles to be 
released here from the American Disc cata- 
logue, cost one shilling more than any of the 
E.M.I. group’s swing and jazz records, they 
cost no more than the Decca group’s Bruns- 
wicks and Capitols. 

But disadvantages one and three as pointed 
out above still apply. Also I can find nothing 
in the performances which would make me 
want to buy the records at even half their price. 

I have listed them under their label heading 
“« Jazz at the Philharmonic.”’ But the heading 
—presumably chosen because the records were 
(judging from the audience applause on them) 
made at one of Norman Granz’s jazz concerts— 
is rather misleading. 

Actually the sides are by Slim Gaillard (of 
erstwhile Slim and Slam fame) and a gent 
called “Bam” Brown, doing a would-be 
comedy act based on Slim’s Vout language 
(a doggerel which will be quite meaningless to 
anyone who has not a copy of Slim’s Vout 
dictionary) to which we were introduced in 
Slim’s record of Yep Roc Heresi, released on 
Parlophone R3035 early in 1947. 

It may be all very amusing when seen as 
possibly Slim puts it over on the stage. But 
heard on a record it only makes a monkey out 
of whatever good swing there may be in the 
music of this so-called (but in fact anything but) 
‘€ Opera ’’—which is precious little anyway. 


** Bam ’’ 
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Louis Jordan and his Tympany Five 
(Am. N.) 
***Beans and Corn Bread (Clark, Moore 
4 by Louis Jordan and Exnscmsbics 
a Decca W74835) (April 12th, 
1949 

@@* You're on the Right Track, Baby (Gordon, 
Carter) (V by Martha Davis and 
Louis Jordan) (Am. Decca L4631) 
(Am. Decca L4631) (December 8th, 
1947 

Bret ick 04267—5s. gd.) 

Beans and Corn Bread is another of those 
quasi-spiritual songs, somewhat after the style 
of Lionel Hampton’s Lavender Coffin reviewed 
last month. but this time there can be 
no complaint on the grounds of irreverence 
because the religious angle is too remote. 
Also we are given a performance which is not 
only much more finished, but which also 
gives at least an outward of suggestion of as 
much sincerity as one ever finds in these 
revivalist-meeting novelties. 

The coupling is a cross-talk blues song of 
the rather synthetic kind which is about as 
near to real blues as one gets nowadays. It 
nevertheless has the benefit of a performance 
that is neat and not without style, plus in 
Martha Davis a singer who has something of 
the character and isn’t such a long way behind 
the great Pearl Bailey. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*8** Artistry Jumps (Stan Kenton) (Am. 
Capitol 778) 
*** Artistry in Bolero (Pete Gugolo) (Am. 
Capitol 1197) 
(Capitol CL13#55—5s. 9d.) 

778—Featuring Kenton (pno); Vido Musso (ten) ; 
Eddie Safranski (bass). November Ist, 1945. 

1197—Featuring Kenton (pno); Musso (ten); Kai 
Winding (¢mb); Safranski (bass). 1946. 

The sides, recorded, respectively, over four 
and three vears ago, come, of course, from 
Kenton’s famous “ Artistry” Serics. 

When Jumps and Bolero were first released 
in America they were hailed as the last word in 
so-called progressive jazz. Changing fashions 
subsequently inspired Kenton to become even 
more fantastic, but I still think the sides are two 
of his best. 

Jumps is based on a theme which Kenton 
had previously used as his signature tune, and 
has already been heard in others of his 
** Artistry” numbers. Starting off with Ken- 
ton’s spicy, convincing piano chords, offset by 
Eddie Safranski’s agile and driving bass, the 
brilliant arrangement gives full play to the 
weird Kenton brass before introducing Vido 
Musso’s exciting tenor and then reverting to the 
ensemble. Those who dislike anything more 
aggressive than our own polite ballroom swing 
will find the going pretty tough. But for those 
who can take it this is a most interesting and 
fascinating example of the Kenton band. 

Artistry in Bolero was obviously inspired by 
Ravel’s Bolero. It is far less original, and so less 
interesting, than Jumps. But, with Kenton’s 
piano, Kai Winding’s trombone and Musso’s 
tenor as the highspots in the Pete Ruggolo 
arrangement, the fine performance by the 
Kenton band goes a long way towards saving 
the record from being dull or stereotyped. 


Charlie Parker All Stars (Am.) 
##** Barbados (Charlie Parker) (Am. Savoy 


0.280) 
*** Parker's Mood (Charlie Parker) (Am. 
Savoy 0.279) 
(Savoy 936—5s. 9d.}) 
Parker (alto) with Miles Davis (tpt); ‘‘ Bud’’ 
Powell: (pno); ‘**Curlie’’ Russell (bass); Max 
Roach (dms). 





+ Obtainable from the Melodisc Distributors, 52 
London, W.C.3. 


Charing Cross Roed, 


t Obtainable from the Savov Distributors, 52 Charing 
Cross Road, London, - 
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These are the first two sides from the American 
Savoy catalogue to be released here, and the 
same remarks as regards distribution, price and 
quality of reproduction apply as I made earlier 
of the Melodiscs under heading “ Jazz at the 
Philharmonic.” 

The slowish Barbados is notable for some 
excellent Parker, some very poor Miles Davis 
and some medium “ Bud” Powell in between 
the usual bop opening and closing unisons. The 
side is, of course, a bop performance (it could 
hardly have been anything else with Parker 
and McGhee) and Parker’s style is something 
all bop enthusiasts should study. 

The slower Parker’s Mood is all Parker except 
for Powell’s piano solo. We find Parker playing 
the blues in bop idiom. Traditional blues 
enthusiasts will probably tell you that the blues 
and bop are two entirely separate modes, and 
that any attempt to blend them can only 
destroy the true blues character. I don’t think 
I would agree. After all, blues are jazz and bop 
is a development of jazz. Anyhow, Parker gets 
into his playing everything the blues ever had 
including its poignant nostalgia, and that is 
surely the important point. 


George Shearing Quintette (Am. Mixed) 

*#***Bop, Look and Listen (George Shearing) 

(Am. M.G.M. 49-S-88) 
#8888 Schtember in the Rain (Dubin, Warren) 
(Am. M.G.M. 49-S-86) 
(M.G.M. 235—4s. 8d.) 

Shearing (pno) with Marjorie Hyams (vib) ; 
** Chuck *’ Wayne (gtr); J. O. Levy (bass); Denzil 
Best (dms). February 17th, 1949. 

It is not often that a British artiste goes to 
America, plays the Americans at their own 
game on their own ground, and beats them all, 
but it has happened here. 

In addition to being a brilliant technician, 
George Shearing is a really creative musician. 
He has become a disciple of the bop school. 
But while these performances are an outcome 
of bop it would be much more accurate to 
describe them simply as unadulterated Shearing. 
The easy paced, melodic Bop, Look and Listen is 
as typical of Shearing as is the relaxed, subtle 
way in which he interprets it. Then there are 
those seini-quaver runs in this highly modern- 
istic version of the old favourite September in the 
Rain. Only a Shearing would have placed 
them where he has, or played them in quite the 
same way. 

But the Shearing touch reaches the acme of 
imagination and technical skill in the astonish- 
ing chordal passage towards the end of Sep- 
tember. This is something quite unique that 
will have to be heard to be believed. 


Lucky Thompson and his Lucky Seven 
(Am. Mixed) 

**** Boulevard Bounce (Benny Carter) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-512) 

****From Dixieland to Be-Bop (Condon Meets 
Gillespie) (Patrick Lipschitz) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-511) 

(H.M.V. Bg9831—4s. 8d.) 


Eli ** Lucky ** Thompson (ten) with Benny Carter 
(alto); Robert Lawson (sax); Neal H (tpt) ; 
Michael ‘**‘Dodo*’ Marmarosa (pno); Barne 

** Red *’ Callender (bass) ; 


Kessel (gir); Geo 
Jack Mills (dms). 
Boulevard Bounce has a nice spot of Dodo 
Marmarosa’s piano towards the end, and Neal 
Hefti’s trumpet is heard in the release of the 
first chorus which otherwise consists of the 
unison reeds one has come to expect in anything 
which has something of the bop flavour, even 
when it is not bop in the full sense of the term. 
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But the star of this light, lazy-paced little tune 
is its composer, Benny Carter. Benny has two 
choruses to himself. He makes a few nibbles at 
the bop idea rather like a fish toying with a 
bait of which it is more than a little suspicious. 
But that is of negligible importance one way 
or the other, for bop or no bop, Benny shows 
that he still has that flair for devising the most 
delightfully lyrical phrases and playing them 
with a style that makes them doubly attractive. 
And only once, in this second chorus, when he 
tries to do a Jacquet honk, does he lapse from 
his usually perfect taste. 

Don’t let the title Dixieland to Be-Bop mislead 
you into thinking that this side is an attempt to 
give a lecture on the evolution of jazz. 

It is just a bunch of bright modernists 
amusing themselves using our old friend Tiger 
Rag to pull the legs of both the older and new 
schools of jazz, as represented respectively by 
the Eddie Condon’s and the Dizzy Gillespie’s 
(hence the sub-title Cundon Meets Gillespie). 

Starting off in Dixieland style, the perform- 
ance merges into a sort of Dixieland-bop, with 
solos by Neal Hefti, Marmarosa, Kessel and then 
Lucky Thompson, before reverting to Dixieland. 

A record such as this could easily have 
descended to burlesque. This one no mure 
does this than it attempts to preach. Its success 
lies partly in the personal ability of the players, 
but perhaps even more in the neat wit with 
which the basic idea has been carried out. 


Claude Thornhill and his Orchestra (Am.) 

**** Snowfall (Claude Thornhill) (Am. Colum- 

bia 30532) (May 21, 1946) 

*** Under the Willow Tree (Billy Reid) (V by 
Buddy Hughes) (Am. Columbia 
CO36525) 

(Columbia DB2592—4s. 8d.) 

36525--Thornhill (pno) with Jack Ferrier, Theo- 
dore Goddard, John Nelson, Chester Pardee, 
Carlton Swift, Robert Walters (recds) ; Louis Mucci, 
Lyle Dedrick, Jack Koven, Clarence Willard (¢pts) ; 
Tasso Harrid, Ray Schmidt, Robert Jenney (tmbs) ; 
Frederick Schmitt, Sanford Seigelstein (french 
horns); Joseph B. Galbraith (gtr); Robert Shevack 
(dass); William Exiner (dms). June 17th, 1946. 

Although issued in the Columbia Swing 
Series, both these sides come in the category of 
sweet music. 

And an exquisite example of it Snowfall is. 
For some while Claude Thornhill’s signature 
theme, this slow melody is one of the | oveliest I 
have ever heard from a dance band. I cannot 
imagine it ever being more beautifully played 
than it is here. The delightful arrangement 
introduces Thornhill’s piano playing, which, 
whatever it may be when it comes to swing, is 
certainly ideal for music like this. Also the 
occasional bursts of colour in this mostly 
restrained, pastel shaded treatment are not the 
only moments which show the Thornhill 
ensemble to be second to none when it comes to 
tone quality. 

Under the Willow Tree will be remembered 
as one of Billy Reid’s comparatively recent hits. 
Much of the record is taken up by the rather 
“commercial ”’ vocal verse and chorus. But 
this is to a great extent off-set by the again 
polished playing of the Thornhill ensemble. 


Lennie Tristano Sextette (Am.) 

****Crosscurrent (Lennie ‘Tristrano) (Am. 
Capitol 3414) 

#*#**Wow (Lennie Tristano) (Am. Capitol 


3413) 
(Capitol CL13157—5s. 9d.) 

Tristano (pno) with Lee Konitz (alto); Warne 
Marsh (ten); Billy Bauer (gtr); Arnold Fishkind 
(bass); Harold Granowsky (dms). Released America 
Spring, 1949. 

Lennie Tristano is one of America’s more 
recent piano sensations, and even if you find 
his playing more conspicuous for its cool 
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technical brilliance than for what is perhaps 
best described as warmth of feeling, I think you 
will have to admit that Tristano is one of the 
great bop pianists of the moment. 

Nevertheless, the artist on this record who 
intrigues me most is alto saxist Lee Konitz. 
His work is so devoid of anything in the nature 
of tricks or stunts that it sounds almost formal. 
But the way he constructs his solo is delightful— 
easy, sensible and melodic; and his fluent 
playing has a verve and vitality that make it 
irresistible. I wish I could say as much for 
Billy Bauer’s rather diffident guitar. 


Sister Ernestine B. Washington (Am. N.) 
God’s Amazing Grace (Sister E. B. Washing- 
ton) (Am. Disc 0.288) 
Where Could I Go but to the Lord (Sister E. B. 
Washington) (Am. Disc 0.287) 
(Melodisc 1101—5s. gd.t) 
Acc. by Bunk Johnson Jazz Band. 


All most of us know of negro religious music 
are the more popular spirituals, and usually 
even these appeal to our white culture only 
when they are presented in a manner commen- 
surate with our understanding and sense of the 
fitness of things. 

But in fact much negro religious music is 
unadulterated jazz. The simple explanation 
of this is that jazz is the negro’s racial music, 
and while it may startle and even shock some 
of us to find religion dealt with through a 
medium we have always looked upon as 
essentially confined to light entertainmeat, to 
the negro nothing could be more natural. 
Even to-day one can hea: in the negro churches, 
not only in the Southern States, but also in 
such great cities as New York and Chicago, 
hymns, psalms and other religious music sung 
with the character and fervour of the blues to a 
jazz accompaniment. 

These records are just that. Ernestine 
Washington may be a rough, untutored singer. 
But she sings with the uninhibited abandon of 
the early blues shouters, and she is nothing if 
not sincere. 

The record could have been one of the most 
interesting and fascir ating of the month. But 
unfortunately the recording is so bad that it 
destroys everything the performances may have 
had. It would therefore only be misleading to 
attempt to evaluate it by the usual asterisk 
rating. 


Teddy Wilson Octet with Sarah Vaughan 

(Am. N.) 

*##** Don’t Worry About Me (Koehler, Bloom) 
(V) (Am. Musicraft 5653) 
Teddy Wilson Quartet with Sarah Vaughan 

(Am. Mixed) 

*#%* Time After Time (Cahn, Styne) (V) (Am. 
Musicraft 5809) 
(Parlophone R3235—4s. 8d.) 

5653—Wilson (pno) with Sarah Vaughan (voc) ; 
Scoville Brown (cit); Don Byus (ten); George 
James (bar); Wilbur ** Buck ’’ Clayton (tpt); 
Remo Palmieri (gir); Billy Taylor (bass); J. C. 
Heard (dms). August 19th, 1946. 

5809— Wilson (pno); with Sarah Vaughan (voc) ; 
Charlie Ventura (ten) ; Palmieri (gtr) ; Taylor (bass). 
Novewber 19th, 1946. 

These sides should have been labelled as by 
Sarah Vaughan with respectively Teddy 
Wilson’s Octet and Quartet. For although 
Wilson’s immaculate piano is heard on both 
sides, with Charlie Ventura’s tenor and Remo 
Palmieri’s guitar in Time, the highspots of both 
records is Sarah. 

She sings these two lovely ballads exquisitely, 
adding in Don’t Worry those curious twists of the 
melody which mark her in the eyes of all those 
who can understand as little if anything short 
of a genius. 





+ Obtainable from the Melodisc Distributors, 52 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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OPUS 17—(ROGER QUILTER) 





THE LUTON GIRLS CHOIR 
with Organ and Crchestra 
The Holy City — Weatherly ; 
Nuns’ Chorus (from ‘*Casa- 
nova’’)—J. Strauss - E 11470 


CHARLIE CHESTER 


and Orchestra 
Liquor - - - - = 
Hunting- - - - 7 }R 3231 
FREDERICK FERRARI 


Serenade (from ‘‘ The Student 
Prince’’); Lullaby - R 3232 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 


baby’s in irae 
Opportunity - }R 3233 


DENIS MARTIN 


The Last Mile Home; Come 
back Paddy Reilly- - R 3234 


JOHN RORKE 
& the London Community Singers 
Gommmnuntiy Songernany Eton 
Boating Song - - 323 


SYDNEY THOMPSON’S 


Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra 


Sydney Thompson’s Barn 
Dance Medley ; La Mascotte 
R 3237 
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JACK SIMPSON 
and his Sextet 
Is it too late? ; I’ve gota lovely 
bunch of coconuts - F 2383 


HARRY ROY 

and his Band 
Original Dixieland Onestep : 
Leicester Square Rag - F 2387 


BOB & ALF PEARSON 


The Baby Show - - 
Seven Veils- - - “}F 2384 


G=PALDO 
and bis Orchestra 
We all have a song in our 
hearts; Confidentially F 2382 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, The Dance Band and [« 
My dream is Yours ; When the 
World has forgotten F 2386 


SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE 
—SERIES— 


THE TEDDY WILSON OCTET 
Don’t Worry ’bout me 

The Teddy Wilson Quartet 
Time after Time - - R 3235 


THE STARS TURN ON 


“ARLopuONE Bets 


THE PARLOPHONE 


COMPANY LIMITED, 


HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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EVERYTHING 


for the 


GRAMOPHONE 


is the motto of The 


Gramophone Exchange Ltd., which has been serving 


music lovers for the last 43. years. 


For the benefit 


of those who are as yet unfamiliar with our unique 
service, we enumerate below some of the facilities 


at your disposal. 


* NEW RECORDS. 


% USED RECORDS. 


%* RECORDS BY 


POST. 
* CRITIQUE. 
* ASTRA 
REPRODUCERS. 


* RADIO SETS 
& RADIOGRAMS. 


* TELEVISION. 


* ACOUSTIC 
GRAMOPHONES. 


%& SPARES and 
SERVICE. 


THE 


The most comprehensive stock of classical records 
to be found anywhere, including all ‘‘ Special 
List '’ records obtainable and the fine discs pub- 
lished by the Lyrebird Press, Paris. 


Our second-hand department has found many 
imitators, but here again our stocks are the most 
comprehensive anywhere. Special departments 
cater for collectors of antique vocal rarities and 
our “‘ Odd Parts "* section is a boon to those who 
want one record of a set. 


We have a mail order department which sends 
records not only to every corner of the British 
Isles, but indeed to each of the world’s five con- 
tinents. Cur vast experience in packing records 
for transit enables us to guarantee safe delivery 
anywhere. 


Our Monthly Review of newly published records 
has been noted for many years as one of the most 
unbiased, outspoken, and best informed publica- 
tions of its kind. In its handsome new format it 
has now reached new circulation records, and 
many new readers are beginning to reap. the 
benefit of its advice. Critique is 5s. per annum, 
post free. Single Copies, 4d. 


Our range of hand-made Radio and Record 
Reproducers is second to none in this country 
and therefore in the world. Each instrument is 
built to suit the requirements of the particular 
customer, and the equipment used in these instru- 
ments is the finest that British inventiveness and 
craftsmanship can produce. The Leak ‘‘ Point 
One’ Amplifier and Lowther Radio Units are 
— examples of the high quality components 
used. 


We stock a fine selection of commercial receivers 
and grams by Murphy, H.M.V., K.-B., Decca, and 
McMichael. Each model we demonstrate is 
especially chosen by us for its outstanding qualities. 
We do not attempt to se!l any set of which we do 
not feel 100 per cent certain. 


Although this department is not strictly covered 
by our slogan, we nevertheless take pride in being 
able to demonstrate and instal Television: sets 
specially selected by us for all-round value from 
the Murphy, H.M.V., and K.-B. stables. 


We still keep a comprehensive stock of non- 

electrical gramophones, from the most modest 
‘ Portable ”’ 

ment. 





to the largest external horn instru- 


Our unique stock of spare parts enables us to 
repair almost any instrument of any vintage that 
is brought to us. Our Radio and Television service 
Dept., apart from all sets i I 

us in ‘good order, will undertake service of sets, 





“not originally supplied by us, by special is inal 


ment. 


GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVE NUE, 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE sy ouver KING 


Orchestral 


Appropriately enough for the coming season 
of parties comes a nice lively record by Charles 
Williams and his Concert Orchestra. It is 
called Jn Party Mood, which is probably better 
known to thousands of housewives as the 
signature tune of their own record programme, 
“* Housewives’ Choice.” The other side is a 
bright, crisp novelty called Canyon Canter 
(Col. DB2595). These jolly numbers are 
always welcome. I don’t think another Rhapsody 
In Blue is called for just yet, but Monia Liter 
at the piano, with the Melachrino Orchestra, 
makes an acceptable if rather choppy version 
of this period-picce of pretentiousness (H.M.V. 
C3929), while a new version of Roger Quilter’s 
symposium of nursery rhymes, his Children’s 
Overture, has been recorded with their customary 
precision by Sidney Torch and his Orchestra 
(Parlo. E11469). André Kostelanetz’s con- 
tribution is of two Chopin melodies, the 
Fantasie-Impromptu, Op. 66, and the Valse 
Brillante, Op. 34, No. 1. These are on Col. 
DX1596, and while they are played very well, 
they are hardly suitable to an orchestra of 
this type. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


I never remember having had so many 
records coming under this heading in one 
month as there are this time. They certainly 
are a mixed bag, too. Taking one at random, 
we find Chick Rooster and the Barnyarders 
(someone must have worked overtime to dream 
a name like that up!) in The Wedding Samba 
and The Sabre Dance—yes, from Khatchatur- 
ian’s Gayaneh, on H.M.V. Bg837. Although 
there seems to be a small orchestra there, most 
of the “melody” is executed (that is the 
word !) by all the members of the farmyard. 
The effect has to be heard to be believed ; it’s 
quite impossible to describe it adequately in 
words. The children, especially those who may 
have a grudge against having had to learn the 
Srbre Dance on the piano, will love it, aad their 
parents should be able to join in. 


Talking of children, there are no fewer than 
six different presentations for them among the 
month’s new records. These are the hardest 
records for a grown-up to review, especially a 
bachelor, but I’ve listened to them all, and 
consider that Franklin Engelmann’s com- 
péring of Cinderella (H.M.V. C3930) will appeal 
most to British people buying records for their 
kiddies, as apart from a rather Transatlantic 
fairy-godmother (which is surely a sign of the 
times!) the whole performance is Enzlish. 
Ann Stephens is a very sweet Cinderella, and 
the two sides cover the story very well. All 
the other discs are either made in America, 
or else they feature Americans. Bill Johnson, 
however, sounds intimately friendly in his 
compéring of The Magic Carpet (Col. DB2576/7), 
with chorus and orchestra taking a musical 
tour of France, Norway, Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain, Egypt, the U.S.A. and Canada. Henry 
Blair returns to the Capitol catalogue 
(CL13172/4, automatic couplings) with another 
of Sparky’s adventures, this time with The 
Talking Train. The. Sonovox, which made 
Sparky’s piano talk, now appears in the various 
noises connected with a train. The talking 
piano was good as a novelty ; but I rather feel 
the novelty has worn off a bit. Rather in the 
same vein, but without any electric gadgets, 
is Robert Dann’s presentation of Flick, the 


Little Fire Engine (M.G.M. 231/2). This is 
evidently intended for very young children, 
even in America. It could as easily have been 
told in two sides as four. Another American, 
Dwight Weist, suitably aided by orchestra 
and effects, recounts the story of The Three 
Little Pigs on M.G.M. 230, but on M.G.M. 229, 
he tells of The Little Ginger-Bread Man, a story 
which I think very few will find amusing. It 
seems to have very little point to it at all. 
Both these records are obtainable in a special 
album. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Charles Williams Orch. : In Party Mood 
(Col. DB2595). 
Bernard Miles : 
Bg829). 

Reginald Dixon (organ): Intermezzo (Caval- 
leria Rusticana) (Col. FB3527). 

Joe Loss Orch. : You're Breaking My Heart 
(H.M.V BD6055). 

Jan Muzurus : Marchéta (Decca Fo9225). 

Dinah Shore and Buddy Clark : Baby, It’s 
Cold Outside (Col. DB2582). 

Vaughn Monroe: That Lucky Old Sun 
(H.M.V. Bg836). 

Betty Driver : Leprechaun Lullaby (H.M.V. 
Bg834). 


Over the Gate (H.M.V. 





Returning to the grown-up sphere, it is very 
good indeed to see that H.M.V. have re-issued, 
on Bg829, that classic of bucolic humour, 
Bernard Miles’ impressions of a Hertfordshire 
farm-labourer, Over the Gate and Me an’ Old 
Charlie. Apparently demand for it since 
deletion has been so great that it could not be 
withheld any longer, which is exactly as it 
should be. If ever a humorous record deserved 
to sell, this is that record. The odd bits of folk- 
song with which each side ends are worth the 
money, let alone the drolleries which precede 
them, and the unique nature of the material 
has everything which makes for a superbly 
great best-seller. 

Another unique.record is one which has been 
on sale for some three weeks, and I understand 
the sales are already colossal. It is a pair of 
zither soli by Anton Karas, recorded from the 
sound-track of the film “The Third Man,” 
which used no background music other than 
this typically Viennese instrument. The titles 
are The Harry Lime Theme and The Café Mozart 
Waltz, and while admitting that the music, 
so long as it accompanied the seeing of the film, 
was most effective, I cannot quite understand 
why the record should have become such a 
great favourite—unless it is that in the first 
place, people want a memento of a good film, 
or in the second, that part of the first side 
suggests Twelfth Street Rag! Before I saw the 
film, I thought the sound very similar to that 
of a Hawaiian guitar, even an electric one ; 
the mclodies are haunting enough, but I am 
credibly informed that thev are more or less 
phoney. The number is Decca F9295. 

A record by one Albert Vossen (Decca 
C16097) is described as: “ Jazz Harmonica,” 
and though the titles are Drunter und Driiber 
and Ohne Bedenken, 1 thought that they might 
at least be somewhere near interesting. They 
are not only not jazz in any sense of the term, 
but are accordion soli of quite ordinary calibre, 
accompanied by .an orchestra playing in the 
manner which was considered quite smart in 
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1936 or thereabouts. But if this is a little out of 
date, what then is Decca Fg9233, whereon 
75-year-old Billy Whitlock, veteran music- 
hall artist, plays a bell solo (Scotch Hot) and a 
xylophone solo (Two of Irish) ? Originally he 
recorded these in 1904; a copy of the record 
was played over the air in New York, and it 
started a furore which eventually led to Billy 
Whitlock’s being discovered again in Brixton, 
and asked to record the same numbers. Whether 
or not this essentially simple type of music will 
appeal to its compatriots as much as it did to 
Americans remains to be seen; however, I 
should like to tender my warmest congratula- 
tions to Billy Whitlock, whose efforts must have 
done much to close the dollar gap! The record 
is infinitely more listenable than many of 
to-day’s productions ; Scotch Hot has a par- 
ticularly catchy tune. 


Lastly in this array of talent comes a record 
I heartily recommend—Col. FB3527—which 
is by R id Dixon on the organ of Blackpool 
Opera House. It is of the well-loved Intermezzo 
from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and it is played 
beautifully and with great artistry. The other 
side is Handel’s famous Largo from ‘‘ Xerxes, 
but it is slightly hurried, and I think the grand 
tonal possibilities are not quite fully explored. 
But the first side makes it a “‘ must.” 


Dance 


Most of the dance records are of the American 
deliberately-dated variety, but I am pleased to 
note six sides by Joe Loss and his Orchestra, 
none of which have vocals. What an improve- 
ment this is! These are records which you can 
dance to, yet they are not of the insipid utility- 
style strict-tempo variety. They are listenable 
if you feel like sitting them out. That is how 
dance records should be ; adenoidal vocalists, 
singly or in droves, can neither be danced to 
nor listened to with pleasure. The titles and 
numbers are: The Wedding Samba and 
F attendrai (H.M.V. BD6054) ; You're Breaking 
My Heart (Leoncavallo’s Mattinata this, and 
really lovely without an English vocal to ruin 
it) and La Cumparsita (BD6055) ; and Miami 
Beach Rumba and Room Full of Roses (BD6056) 
There doesn’t scem much point in Roberto 
Inglez’s attempts to copy Edmundo Ros in 
Baby’s in Bermuda (this rhymes with “ barra- 
cuda,”’ but it doesn’t sound so good if you say 
“ snoek ”?) and Opportunity (Parlo. R3233), or 
in Jack Simpson’s I’ve got a Lovely Bunch of 
Coconuts, though the reverse of Parlo. F2383 is 
Is It Too Late ? which is quite pleasing. I found 
Russ Case’s version of You're Breaking My 
Heart very weary, though the strings are good, 
and there is a nice bit of alto sax on the backing, 
One More Time (not the 1931 number)—not a 
bad tune, either (M.G.M. 241). 


Harry Rey and his Band have recorded 
their justly famous Leicester Square Rag on 
Parlo. F2387, but it is all’ vocal by Johnny 

and the dull lyrics fit the tune awk- 
wardly. The Decca (Fg145) is much better. 
The other side here is Original Dixieland One- 
Step, which is quite amusing, but the composers, 
the members of the great Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band, said all there was to be said about it 
when they first recorded it in 1917, and I’ve 
yet to hear a better version than theirs, despite 
its age. 

While on the subject of jazz, on Decca 
C16090 there is a curious effort by Sonny’s 
Jazz Revellers, whoever they may be. Now, 
we old-timers can take a joke about the 
nostalgic aspect of our Dixieland jazz, but when 
the joke is as weak as this is, we are bored. 
If it wasn’t meant for a joke, then I cannot 
understand its being issued. The band seems to 
consist of alto saxophone, accordion, piano, 
banjo and drums, and it sounds exactly like 
one of those semi-pro bands that used 
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to play for village “hops” around 1920, 
learning their style, if it can be called that, 
from the coritemporary pre-electric records of 
Ted Lewis and Rudy Wiedoeft. The titles are 
Page Street and Gympie Street. It’s a pity they are 
electrically recorded ; acoustic recording would 
have completed the picture perfectly, and would 
have sounded far less anachronistic. 

So, for that matter, would Russ Morgan 
and his Orchestra in Laughing Trombone Polka, 
coupled with That’s My Weakness Now, on 
Bruns. 04276. (The latter is also recorded on 
Cap. CL13168 by Benny Strong and his 
Orchestra, paired with Button Up Your Overcoat, 
but neithcr means much.) Morgan gives a 
Sousaic display that propels the listener, in 
imagination, back to the days of “ stunt” 
trombone soli just after the first World War, 
and the reverse might have been made in 1928 
when the tune first came out. It’s none the 
worse for that, either. The other Morgan 
record (Bruns. 04348) is a waltz called Strummin’ 
en the Old Banjo, in the Cruising Down the River 
category, and a successor to So Tired, 1 Can’t 
Believe It, complete with sobbing trombone. 
Billy Whitlock’s Scotch Hot becomes Hop Scotch 
Pulka in the hands of the Tin Pan Alley lyric- 
writers, and Guy Lombardo (Bruns. 04281) 
and Jam Garber (Cap. CL1316y) both offer 
it in this guise. The original is incomparably 
better because of its old-world charm. The 
Lombardo coupling is Blue Skirt Waltz, which 
is a pretty number, and the Garber is You're 
Breaking My Heart; if this wholesale slaughter 
of lovely Italian melodies continues, they'll 
break mine, too! Lastly, Bruns. 04341 offers 
Larry Fotine (or is it Fontine? ‘The last 
issue spelt it thus) and his Orchestra in Ting-a- 
Ling, a revival from 1926, and played very 
loudly, and that dreadful Open the Door Polka, 
of which the least said, the soonest mended. 


Vocal 


The D’Oyley Carte Opera Compiny are 
now recording for Decca, and already Trial 
by Jury AK2248-51 and H.M.S Pinafore 
AK2261-8 have been issued. The two Gilbert 
Sullivan Operas will be reviewed later. 

Starting with the more “ straight ”’ singers, 
let me recommend another fine disc by Jan 
Muzurus, who sings Afarchéta and La Seine 
in that beautifully rich baritone of his on 
Decca F9225. Both are lovely melodies, and 
there are no bctter records of either in the 
catalogues. Those who admire bass voices 
should be delighted with Wilhelm Strienz 
singing Abendleid and Rose im Schnee (Decca 
C16091), and many will welcome Gracie 
Fields singing the Nuns’ Chorus from “ Casa- 
nova,” and O My Beloved Father from “ Gianni 
Schicchi,” on Decca F9219. Our Gracie can 
produce some beautiful notes when she likes, 
and it is good to know that she is going to 
concentrate on more serious singing now. 
Robert Wilson adds further laurcls to his 
reputation in his record of The Heart of Loch 
Lomond, albeit a bit late, and The Lass 0” Lourie, 
on H.M.V. Bg839, and Anne Ziegler and 
Webster Booth will please their hosts of 
admirers with two well-chosen songs, Here in 
the Quiet Hills and Take the Sun, the popular 
song from the film “ The Glass Mountain.” 
These are on H.M.V. Bg830. 

Betty Hutton re-appears on Cap. CL13195, 
with Hamlet re-told in the Hollywood manner, 
and very raucously, but she quietens down a 
great deal in the song on the other side, Now 
That I Need You ; though her voice is husky, it is 
effective. Cur own Betty Driver sings two 
perky little songs on H.M.V. Bg834, A Dreamer’s 
Holiday, and a number with a most attractive 
refrain which should appeal to most people, 
Leprechaun Lullaby. This could easily be a 
rousing success. 
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Inevitably, there are plenty of records of 
the principal song from the film “ Neptune’s 
Daughter,”’ Buby, It’s Cold Outside. On M.G.M. 
233 we find Esther Williams and Ricardo 
Montalban, the stars of the film, singing it 
with the latter alone verso in My Heart Beats 
Faster. The best version of it is one which 
arrived too late for inclusion in last month’s 
review, however, by Dinah Shore and the late 
Buddy Clark, who make a well-staged show 
of the number on Col. DB2582. The backing 
is My One and Only Highland Fling, from “‘ The 
Barkleys of Broadway,’’ a fine memento of a 
fine film. Margaret Whiting and Johnny 
Mercer also sing the former title on Cap. 
CL13158, but they are a bit wooden, and Jo 
Stafford, who partners Mercer in Conversation 
While Dancing on the reverse, makes the thing 
rather too redolent of bobby-soxers. 

Weepy songs have always had their following 
and thuse who buy such things will be able to 
get their moncy’s worth from Charles La 
Vere, who sings Have a Little Sympathy on 
Bruns. 04278. He is more cheerful in A Dreamer 
with a Penny, but Lee Lawrence and the 
George Mitchell Choir take two sides of 
Decca F9208 to produce the weepiest “dramatic 
saga in song”’ (vide label) for many a year in 
The Golden-Haired Boy from the Valley, a presenta- 
tion of the Tenement Symphony order, all about a 
boy of humble origin (presumably Welsh) who, 
having been trained as a singer, gets killed in a 
street accident on the eve of his debut in 
Carnegie Hall. The best part about the record 
is the orchestral accompaniment, directed by 
Stanley Black. 

After which it’s a special pleasure to listen 
to Charlie Chester as he rattles his Phil 
Harris-like way through two funny songs on 
Parlo. Rg231—Liquwr and Hunting. Bud 
Flanagan and the Radio Revellers team up 
on Col. DB2594 in Wandering Along, quite a 
good number, and the 1933 song-hit, A Shanty 
in Old Shanty Town, but the Stardusters and 
Gordon Jenkins’ Orchestra are rather dis- 
appointing in Because You Love Me and My Dream 
Is Yours (Bruns. 04338); very dreary. Bob 
and Alf Pearson have made a new record of 
the old-time comedy song Seven Veils (Parlo. 
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F2384), backed by The Baby Show, but it doesn’t 
seem to be in the best of taste. 

Another record which opens up this question 
of taste is H.M.V. Bg836, whereon Vaughn 
Monroe and the Moon Men sing one of those 
negro-spiritual type numbers, That Lucky Old 
Sun; it’s in the same class as Lawd, You Made 
the Night Too Long and Round the Bend of the 
Road, and I found it excellent, but I suppose it 
might not be so readily acceptable to some, who 
feel it commercialises religion. I haven’t yet 
heard the other side, And Jt Still Goes. Monroe 
sounds very much like Bing Crosby, who has 
recorded You're in Love with Someone and Top o° 
the Mornin’ on Bruns. 04339, both from the 
film of the last-named, and also from it comes 
The Donovans (04337), backed by Oh ’tis Sweet 
to Think (with Ann Blyth) ; they are all good 
Bing. His third record, Bruns. 04279, is of two 
songs from the old film ‘“ Born to Dance,” 
Easy to Love and I’ve Got You Under My Skin, 
but there are many better Bings. 

Dick Haymes indulges in the quasi-cowboy 
song in J’ll Keep the Lovelight Burning on Bruns. 
04275, and has Dorothy Carless to join him 
in an unconvincing, un-Scotch version of 
My One and Only Highland Fling. Another 
singer who is of the would-be cowboy type, and 
new to us over here, is Jack Owens, whose 
commercial hill-billies include J Wish I Had 
a Record and a song rather like Candy Kisses, 
entitled Jealous Heart (Bruns. 04349). This has 
also been recorded by Al Morgan on the new 
London label (L500) backed by Turnabout Is 
Fair Play, which is not yet to hand. 

I have also three Continental singers to 
mention; Lale Andersen sings Tor rather 
noisily on Decca C16098, but the reverse, Jm 
Holland an der Nordsee, is charming. They tell 
me Edith Piaf is a wonderful personality on 
the stage; I don’t doubt it, but her latest 
record (Decca C16096) is rather raucous, and 
doesn’t convey much of that personality. The 
titles are Si tu partais and Les cloches sonnent. 
Mlle. Piaf seems fascinated by bells ringing ! 
Decca’s French records all seem a little fuzzy ; 
this applies to Raymond Girerd on C16100, 
Retour a@ Paris and Clementine, which might 
have been a lot better but for the recording. 





RADIOLYMPIA 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


LTHOUGH it was television that attracted 

the crowds to Olympia there was plenty to 
interest the gramophone enthusiast; for instance, 
it was noteworthy that record changers are now 
much simplified and therefore much more 
reliable on that score alone. Both Garrard 
and Collaro had many working models on 
show and these appeared to operate non-stop 
throughout the show, and if the records in use 
looked more than slightly jaded it was probably 
because the needles were not changed quite so 
often as is recommended for best results! 
Both these firms had a wide range of normal 
playing units, and both offered interchangeable 
heads of various kinds. For those who have no 
electricity supply Garrard offer three clockwork 
driven motors of excellent design, whilst Collaro 
showed the De Luxe Microgram and The 
Automatic Microgram fitted with the RC500 
record changer. The Electrical and Radio- 
logical Co. Ltd. showed gramophone units of 
variable speeds suitable for long playing discs 
as well as fixed speed types, whilst A. R. 
Sugden Ltd. had single, double and treble 
speed motors fitted with heavy non-magnetic 
turntables, suitable for high fidelity reproduction 
of 78, 45 and 33}1r.p.m. records. On the same 





stand were shown the range of Connoisseur 
pick-ups, amplifiers and tune control units 
together with some beautifully made recording 
gear for microgroove recordings. Richard 
Allan Radio showed a variety of player units, 
both single and autochange in a wide range of 
cabinets; the same company make the Bafflelette 
range of speakers, including the Prestige model 
of attractive appearance said to be suitable for 
wide range reproduction. Plus-a-Gram also 
showed player units of various types mostly 
fitted with Garrard units, and suitable for 
converting almost any radio receiver into a 
handsome gramophone. 

The range of loudspeakers now available is 
really good and it was particularly pleasing to 
see‘ that attention is being paid to the higher 
quality models by many makers. Acoustical 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. were showing and 
demonstrating their new unit which has a 
ribbon tweeter and loaded cone unit for the 
bass; although the conditions in the demon- 
stration rooms were far from idcal, the quality of 
reproduction was excellent and seemed to 
please the majority of those who heard it. 
The same company’s stand had numerous 
amplifiers and tone control units for high 
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fidelity record reproduction. Vitavox Ltd. 
gave demonstrations of their Klipschorn 
reproducer which not only gives wonderful 
reproduction but is a very fine piece of cabinet 
work. Less elaborate but still capable of re- 
production well above average, the Bitone 
models are less expensive, whilst the 12 in. and 
15 in. Cone units. are available for both wide 
range and bass reproduc.ion; the latter of course 
are used in conjunction with one of the many 
horn loaded tweeters on show. Goodmans 
Industries Ltd. still pin their faith on single 
unit construction although using the well-known 
double-cone Axiom principles. Demonstrations 
were given of these units fitted in retiex cabinets 
and they gave excellent results. Many other 
examples of speakers suitable for all purposes 
were shown by several makers, and there is 
certainly no lack of competition in this field. 
Although the old heavy pick-up is still with us, 
competition from the miniature models is now 
severe, and there were few radiogram makers 
who did not show at least one model, for which 
they claimed wide range characteristics, fitted 
with a lightweight pick-up. In addition to those 
already mentioned Goldring Products exhibi- 
ted their Hezd _naster range with interchangeable 
heads, whilst Cosmocord Ltd. showed the 
crystal approach to high fidelity with the 
tiny GP20, and gave demonstrations of its 
capabilities; the reproduction was excellent and 
the many advantages of this unit should make 
it very popular. I do not remember seeing 
a separate pick-up on the Decca stand but the 
type C was in evidence in several demonstration 
rvoms devoted to speakers, and appears to 
have been adopted as the standard by comn on 
consent to enable listeners to compare speakers 
without having to make allowances for different 
pick-ups. Lowther Manufacturing Co. had 
amongst their exhibits a moving coil pick-up 
with either diamond or tuagsten carbide 
stylus and also showed a range of amplifiers and 
tuner units as well as the Voigt corner horn. 
The range of Radiograms and_ record 
reproducers available was so large as to prevent 
individual mention of all of them, but one or two 
examples were outstanding. Decca Record Co. 
Ltd. feature complete home entertainment by 
combining Television with the Decola radio- 
gram, and for those who can afford such 
luxuries, there were superb cabincts housing 
projection television sets, with ffrr record 
players and all-wave radio. A new radiogram 
for which much is claimed sells for under £100 
and should bring high fidelity to many more 
people. The Electrogram de Luxe still heid 
pride of place on the H.M.V. stand, flanked 
by the Cclebrity, and there were in addition 
receivers and radiograms of almost every type, 
together with television units and combined 
outfits of such magnificence that even the 
purchase tax is beyond any but a super spiv, 
and the total price sounded like a Cripps 
budget. Let me hasten to say however that the 
majority of the items exhibited were more 
reasonable and .in many cases exceptional 
value for money, eve-of-show cuts having sliced 
large amounts off the selling prices. Dynatron 
Radio Ltd. also had exhibits in the luxury 
class and featured enormous tuning dials on 
their radio tuners. Add-on system cabinets 
allow of buying units one by one and so building 
up a complete radio-gramophone-television 
outfit of outstanding quality. A somewhat 
similar design is the R.G.D._ three-in-one 
combination ‘with three console units housing 
radio, record player and T.V. respectively. 
Two advanced Radiograms were on view; one, 
the RG850, has pre-selection for five stations 
and the operation is the essence of simplicity. 
The Marconiphone Co. Ltd. showed a 
complete range of radio and television sets 
including th: fascinating P2oB personal set, a 
masterpiece of miniaturisation and weighing 
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only four pounds, This was featured on the 
stand in many varied surroundings and dis- 
played to the full its small size and portability. 
Of the radiograms the ARG14A has bandspread 
tuning on the S.W. bands giving exceptionally 
easy station selection. The gramophone had 
auto-changer, the lightweight pick-up and 
normal-extended range switch for best results 
from both old and new records. A new record 
changer, the AC100M, was also shown and at 
the low price quoted should be a most popular 
accessory. 

In addition to a wide selection of receivers 
and radiograms K-B Radio exhibited their 
Console record reproducer, the DRP20, which 
ha. many interesting features and sells at under 
£50 inclusive of tax. Another new product 
is the Wire Recorder EWZ20 which gives 
continuous recording of programmes up to one 
hour in length. Ferguson Radio had many 
fine radiograms on show ranging from a neat 
table model with record changer to large console 
model with most comprehensive specification. 
Television sets and a combined T.V. radio- 
gramophone console were also on show in 
various styles of cabinet. E. K. Cole Ltd. 
also exhibited an exceptionally wide range, from 
the Princess portable in attractive plastic 
cabinets to luxury model radiograms and 
giant television sets with 15in. cathode ray 
tubes. Both Murphy Radio Ltd. and 
Philips Electrical Ltd. had _ high-quality 
radiograms on view and featured Twin speakers, 
autochangers and lightweight pick-ups, together 
with high power-output stages, Both firn.s also 
had several types of T.V. units on their stands. 

Mullard Electronic Products Ltd. had 
many exhibits on their three stands.: Radio 
sets, a radiogram and two T.V. sets; one, the 
MTS684, is a very low priced console of neat 
appearance, and the other, the MIS521, gives 
a larger picture and includes a six valve radio 
receiver. Many different types of valve were 
on show including many suitable for use in 
high fidelity amplifiers; for instance the EF37A, 
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a new high gain amplifier valve, is especially 
suitable for input stages when using small 
output pick-ups, as the hum level is much lower 
than on older types. On the same stand I was 
able to see a demonstration of large screen 
television using the Mullard projection system 
featured in many sets throughout the Exhibition. 
There is no doubt that the picture size of about 
24 in. by 18in. is most pleasing to watch and 
loses little or nothing by enlargement and gains 
a great deal. 

Various firms showed recording gear, both 
disc and tape or wire. Simon Sound Service 
showed several examples of all three, as well as 
a wide range of accessories both amateur and 
professional. M.S.S. Recording Co. Ltd. had 
studio and portable disc recording gear on their 
stand and also a high quality radiogram fitted 
with recording head to enable records to be 
made from radio or microphone. B.S.R. were 
showing a similarly complete range for disc 
recording and also had power amplifier equip- 
ment for public address. 

For those who like to build their own equip- 
ment. Wright and Weaire Ltd. offered tape 
recording heads and motors as well as complete 
apparatus, whilst Judge Industries demon- 
strated very home-built wire recorders for the 
amateur and sold data on this subject. On the 
subject of home building Television has given 
a boost to the dying art, and several stands 
offered easily made T.V. receivers in Kit form 
or sold booklets and blue prints to this end. 

Although these notes do not include all the 
irteresting exhibits they do cover the bulk of the 
items of especial interest to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and we hope to test and review 
some of the outstanding new products in the 
nea: future. In conclusion it was good to see 
the general high quality of the equipment 
displayed and to note the considerable improve- 
ment in the standard of cabinet work since the 
last show, although some of the cheaper sets 
are still poor in this respect and are far short 
of pre-war sets in this class. 





THE GRAMOPHONE AND 


THE LOCAL 


By L. H. 


pu libraries are familiar enough places 
to most of us and have been so—in increasing 
degree—for several generations. In the field 
of music we have long been used to the pro- 
vision by them of books about music and 
musicians and of scores of all kinds including, 
possibly of most interest to the gramophone 
enthusiast, orchestral scores. It is, however, 
only in very recent years that some libraries 
have begun to consider the gramophone record 
itself as material for their direct concern. In 
July of this year, the official journal of the 
Library Association recorded that thirty-seven 
libraries at that time had established collections 
of gramophone records, while six others were 
actively considering schemes for their pro- 
vision. It is about one of these thirty-seven 
that some information is given here which 
should be of particular interest to readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The*Holborn Public Libraries’ gramophone 
record service, administered from the East 
Holborn Library, 34-36 Gray’s Inn Road, 
began, effectively, to operate in October, 1946. 
The collection has expanded considerably since 
that date and now numbers roughly 2,500 





* Borough Librarian—James Swift, F.L.A. 


AUTHORITY 


SIDWELL 


records. Since the primary aim has been to 
cover as wide a field, musically, as possible, 
there is in the collection very little duplication 
by different recordings of the same work. 
Almost every kind of music of the so-called 
‘classical’? range is provided; over two 
hundred composers are represented, the more 
important of these by reasonably balanced 
selections of works of all t rchestral, 
instrumental and vocal. It is obviously im- 
possible to do more than indicate briefly the 
nature and scope of a collection, but this 
includes many works of the largest scale, as 
Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, The Art of 
Fugue, many big choral works in complete 
recordings—The Dream of Gerontius, Elijah, 
Messiah, the St. Matthew Passion among others 
—and most of the worthwhile opera sets 
including the fairly recently released Village 
Romeo and Juliet of Delius and, of course, the 
fine Mozart Opera Society recordings, one of 
which, The Magic Flute, was the most frequently 
borrowed item in the collection during the past 
year. At the other extreme, if one may be for- 
given for so “ weighing ” music quantitatively, 
are many recordings of small single-side and 
part-side works—songs, instrumental record- 
ings and the like. Standard works obviously are 
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there, but a policy of providing a fair proportion 
of less familiar and, perhaps, less easily absorbed 
music has justified itself, and recordings of 
early works, Palestrina, Josquin des Pres, Bachs 
other than Johann Sebastian, Buxtehude, 
Monteverdi, Rameau, Couperin are rigitly 
included. Similarly the collection contains such 
modern works as Hindemith’s symphony, 
Mathis der Maler, Honegger’s Danse des Morts, 
the Stravinsky Symphony of Psalms, Lennox 
Berkeley’s Divertimento and various works of 
Bartok, Britten, Medtner, Rawsthorne, Proko- 
fiev, to name a few of the modern composers 
well represented (as well as the recording 
companies allow, at least, which is certainly 
considerably better than ever before). 

The feature of the Holborn service which is, 
perhaps, most to be commended as a matter of 
policy is the presentation by the Libraries’ 
Committee of public recitals of gramophone 
records on, I think, a scale unique in this 
country and possibly anywhere. Since October, 
1947, recitals have been given regularly every 
week. In a few weeks’ time the three hundredth 
successive recital will be reached, and audience 
attendances have already totalled well over 
twelve thousand. Of two recitals given every 
week in the Music Room at the East Holborn 
Library, one is on Monday evenings at 7.30 
p-m., the other at lunch-times on Fridays from 
12.15 to 2 p.m. A lunch-time recital is also 
given every week, on Wednesdays, at the 
Holborn Town Hall. At the lunch-time 
recitals listeners come and go as they choose and 
as their free time permits ; all works are timed 
fur performance in the monthly booklets of 
programmes which are freely distributed. 
Some listeners, no doubt following National 
Gallery wartime habits, bring sandwiches. This 
is encouraged since only by so doing can many 
find time to hear the recitals. 

The programmes are as varied as is the 
collection of records; they range from the 
essentially popular to occasional days of 
chamber music, long works in complete record- 
ings, modern programmes. They frequently 
include operas in as complete a form as time 
will permit and with an appropriate and very 
necessary commentary. Listeners’ requests are 
numerous and are included in programmes 
whenever possible, and most rarely is it not 
possible. Listeners are usually notified by letter 
when their requests are to be played. To cite 
from each of the three series one actual pro- 
gramme out of so many is to give only a vague 
indication of their variety, but at least it will 
give a clearer picture of their nature than any 
amount of explanation. Here are three: 


Monday, 16th May 
EMPHASIS ON RECORDING—1 

_ The first of a projected series of programmes 
in which, apart from providing a concert of 
music, opportunities will be offered for com- 
parison and also discussion—if audiences 
desire it—of recordings, especially new releases. 
7-30 
p.m. 


Wagner—Overture, Rien-i (by request). 
London Philharmonic Orch., cond. by 
Hans Knappertsbusch. 

Rossini— Overture, La Scala di Seta. 
(1) B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. by 
Arturo Toscanini; (2) London Sym- 
phony Orch., cond. by Carlo Zecchi. 
Boughton—Jmmortal Hour: Faery Song 
Munro— My lovely Celia. Richard 
Lewis (ten.). 

Donizetti—L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva 
lagrima. 

Verdi—Rigoletto: Parmi veder le lagrime. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (ten.) 

Puccini— Turandot: In diesem Schlosse. 
(1) Maria Nemeth (sopr.) ; (2) Jn questa 
reggia, Eva Turner (sopr.). 
Walton—Facade: some movements. 
(1) Music only—London Philharmonic 
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Orch., cond. by the composer; (2) 
Original version with poems read by 
Edith Sitwell and Constant Lambert, 
and with a chamber orchestra. 


Wednesday, 15th June 
MUSIC OF SPAIN AND LATIN AMERICA 
12.15 Falla—El sombrero de tres picos (‘‘ The 


p.m. Three-cornered hat’’): Scenes and dances. 
London Symphony Orch., cond. by 
Enrique Jorda. 

12.54 Falla—-La vida breve: Vivan los que rien. 


Alli esta! Riyendo! Victoria de los 
Angeles (sopr.). 
1.5 Albeniz—Four pieces for piano: Triana ; 
Malaguena; Navarra; Sevillana. (1) 
Cyril Smith ; (2) Michelangeli ; (3) and 
(4) Arthur Rubinstein. 
Granados—La maja dolorosa. Jolanda di 
Maria-Petris (sopr.). 
Granados—Two Spanish Dances, Nos. 
5 and 10. Jose Iturbi (piano). 
Villa-Lobos—A Viola. Cantilena, No. 3. 
Frederick Fuller (bar.), accompanied 
by the composer (piano). 
Copland—El Salon Mexico. Boston 
Symphony Orch., cond. by Serge 
Koussevitzky. 


1.22 


Friday, 1st™April 

HUMOUR IN MUSIC 
Rossini—Overture, Il Signor Bruschino. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orch., New York, 
cond. by Arturo Toscanini. 
Haydn—The ‘* Toy’’ Symphony. British 
Symphony Orch., cond. by Felix Wein- 
gartner. 
Grainger—The Arrival Platform Humlet. 
Watson Forbes (viola). 
Shostakovich—Age of Gold Ballet: Polka. 
National Symphony Orch. of America, 
cond. by Hans Kindler. 
Smetana—The Bartered Bride: Polka. 
Royal Philharmonic Orch., cond. by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Britten—Simple Symphony. Boyd Neel 
String Orch. 
Prokofiev—“ Classical ’’ Symphony. Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orch., cond. by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Malcolm Arnold—Comedy Overture Beckus 
the Dandipratt. London Philharmonic 
Orch., cond. by Eduard van Beinum. 
Kodaly—Hary Fanos (by request). Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orch., cond. by 
Eugene Ormandy. 

The -recitals are presented—at the East 
Holborn Library in particular—in an attractive 
and comfortable room. Prints of paintings by 
noted artists are hung on the walls, these prints 
being changed every few months. The gramo- 
phone is an E.M.G. twin-turntable model 
which responds admirably to the demands so 
continuously made upon it. Miniature scores 
of works played are often available for listeners’ 
use during the recitals. No charge is made for 
admission. 

Attendances have, as was to be expected, 
varied considerably between summer and 
winter months. Winter attendances at the 
Town Hall lunch-time recitals have averaged 
over a hundred, with an average for the whole 
year of sixtv-one. The year’s average at the 
evening recitals has been thirty-five. 

Apart from the use made of the record col- 
lection in this way, the records are borrowed 
by thirtv-three grouns meeting in the borough, 
and are freely available to any other Holborn 
groups which may register for such loans in the 
future. The respective popularity of works as 
evidenced by the borrowings of records from 
the library may be of interest. The following 
were most frequently borrowed during the year 
ended goth April last : 


12.15 
p.m. 
12.20 


12.30 


12.35 


12.40 


12.45 


1.10 


1.25 


1.32 
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Mozart—The Magic Flute (complete re- 
cording). 

Mozart—Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. 

Bach—Sheep may safely graze (Schwarzkopf). 

Britten—Peter Grimes: 4 Sea Interludes and 
Passacaglia. 

Handel— Water Music. 

Haydn—Trumpet Concerto. 

Mendelssohn—Overture, Fingal’s Cave. 

Beethoven—Ninth Symphony (‘‘ Choral ”’). 

Chopin—Les Sylphides. 

Debussy—La Mer. 

Gramophone records are loaned subject to 
agreement on the use of non-metallic needles 
only. It is recognised that this is a point of some 
argument even among those entitled to con- 
sider themselves experts in the gramophone 
field, but the Libraries’ Committee has felt that 
the necessity of safeguarding the physical con- 
dition of the records was so important a 
consideration that this condition of loan was 
not reasonably avoidable. The gramophone to 
be used is in addition always inspected by a 
member of the libraries’ staff before a group’s 
initial registration. The parallel collection of 
language instruction records in French, German. 
Italian, Norwegian and Spanish is used, at 
present, by a further eleven borrowers. Con- 
siderable use is made of this collection during 
winter months. 

A final reference may be of interest. That is, 
to the activities of the Children’s Music Club 
which meets once a month in the Music Room 
of the East Holborn Library. Music quizzes are 
the most popular of the varying forms of enter- 
tainment for its members and some of the quite 
young children have proved surprisingly 
knowledgeable. Are you certain that at the age 
of eleven you would have picked-out instantly 
on a first hearing the nursery rhyme tune in 
“ Fossils’? from the ‘ Carnaval des animaux,” 
without your attention having been drawn to 
it ? Would you at that age, do you think, have 
chosen to hear again the Handel Water music in 
preference to such exotic competition as Casse 
Noisette and Sleeping Princess? Would you 
describe Porgy and Bess as “a bit vulgar,”’ and 
are you considerably attracted by the last side 
of Appalachia (Mr. Compton Mackenzie in 
particular) ? Best of all, perhaps, do you like 
your Beethoven “ because he makes such a nice 
loud fuss ’’ ? 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we 
can give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Feditor 
THe GRAMOPHONE, 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


Recordings Wanted 


I should like to add my plea to that of your 
correspondent Mr. B. R. Swinfen (in Septem- 
ber’s issue) for more recordings of Gregorian 
and Polyphonic music, and indeed of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance music generally. 

He is, unfortunately, only too correct in his 
estimate of the number of Palestrina record- 
ings available, but I am sure he will not mind 
my pointing out that he is not quite accurate 
with regard to Orlando de I.assus—this com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Miserere”’? from the 7 Penitential 
Psalms can still be had on Parlophone. Never- 
theless, the fact that this seems to be the only 
record in our Eng'ish cata'ogues to represent so 
great a figure in music more than justifies this 
appeal and demonstrates clearly the lack of 
interest shown by the Companies in this highly 
important branch of music. May we hope that 
the current issue of Tallis’ 40-part Motet, for 
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THE SUPERB 
&SE.C. BC5068 


An all-wave bandspread radiogram with auto- 
change mechanism for 10in. and 12in. records, 
in fine hand-polished walnut... 


This superb addition to the 1949-50 G.z.c. range has 
everything the gramophone and radio enthusiast could ask for ! 
Bandspreading makes three short wave bands as easy to tune 
accurately as medium waves. Simple controls comprise fly- 
wheel assisted tuning; tone control and radio/gramophone 
switch, each edge-operated; and ‘piano keys’ for on/off switch- 
ing and wave band selection. The silent-running record changer 
handles up to 8 records of mixed sizes, with remarkably faithful 
reproduction from the lightweight pick-up; this also applies 
to radio programmes, thanks tospecial tone compensated audio 
frequency circuits and a 10-inch high fidelity loudspeaker. 
Extension speaker connection and record storage space are 
provided. For A.c. mains 200-250 volts, 40-60 cycles. 
Consumption: radio, 70 watts; gramophone, 90 watts, 

PRICE 
£127-18-6 
including purchase tax 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. + MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON : wcez 








LONDON’S SPECIAL ' GRAMOPHONE. SHOP 





This symbol of a listener to one of our earliest types of 
hand made gramophone comes from a period when 
they were the finest instruments of their day. For 
years their supremacy remained unchallenged, until 
electric reproduction became established. Then, with 
their tradition for fine musical reproduction, E.M.G. 
in turn, produced electric instruments which continue 
to satisfy the most critical: The symbol of a listener 
toa Davey acoustic instrument remains associated, 
as ever, with the best in gramophone reproduction. 


SERVICE THAT MUSIC 
LOVERS APPRECIATE 


Photograph shows 
shop interior at No.6 
Newman St. i 
thing has been de- 
signed to make record 
buying pleasurable 
and effortless. 
Beyond the counter, 
the entrance to the 
salon and special 
audition rooms can 
be seen. On the 
first floor is the 
show - room where 
Davey Instruments 
and the D.P.4 Pick- 
Up can be heard in 
an atmosphere of 
comfort and elegance 





At E.M.G. the whole subject of gramophone reproduc- 
tion is approached entirely from the point of view of 
music. Those records likely to appeal to the discriminat- 
ing are stocked in great variety. There are scores and 
books about music. The staff are themselves music- 
lovers. The remarkably fine Davey Reproducers achieve 
new standards in high-quality musical reproduction. 
Finally, as an interesting and stimulating guide to record 
buying, there is the “‘ Monthly Letter” (12 months 7/-) 
which, for well over 20 years, has provided music-lovers 
with impartial, helpful comment on record issues. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
Telephone—Museum 9971—Three Lines 
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other acos products include : 
GP. 10 Crystal pick-up—a general purpose model 
with patented unbreakable crystal assembly. 


GP.12 High Fidelity model pick-up with p2rma- 
nent sapphire stylus and excellent performance. 


GP. 7 Magnetic pick-up nead tor soundbox 
replacement. 


GP. 6 Magnetic pick-up, good performance with 
robust construction. 


RH. 1 Disc cutter-head—good performance and 
modest price for the amateur. 


RH. 2 High quality cutter-head which requires 
no equaliser circuit. 


CcCOSMOCORD LimMiteéob 


New True FIDELITY— 





And Two New *‘ QUALITY ’ Microphones @ Output gv. at 1,000 c.p.s.—5-20 times greater 

ered pe Siren ay ellen coord = fitted to any 
MIC 22 Incorporates a sintercel insert -_> 
which is more sensitive than sound-cell ~ e e oe phigesy pone ye oy 
type : substantially flat response from 40 MICROCELL PICK-UP € Extremely low needle preceure—=f3 grams— 

os inating record wear. 
rinnsipcigaa i The GP. 20 crystal pick-up establishes e Unbreakable, "and! non-hygroscople ery 
MIC 16 Incorporates the well-known new standards in pick-up design. With @ Seaaisene sapphire stylus eliminates needle- 
floating sound-cell construction. Flat provision for interchangeable pick-up change. 
response from 30 to 10,CCO c.p.s. head for “ long-playing”’ records it has — 
‘ the advantages shown on the right : PRICE £2 10s. plus 21/5d. P.T. 


ENFIELD . MIDODLE:‘S:E'X 








This model has been produced 
to give the best possible 
reproduction, in cabinet form. 
The W10'CS Unit is used for 
treble with response up to 
18,000 c.p.s, and a W.I2 unit 
with cloth suspension is used 
for bass in reflex chamber 
with bass resonance between 
30 and 40 c.p.s, The cross- 
over unit and special controls 
as illustrated on right are also 
fitted. 





Size 42” x 26” x 19’. Weight 90 Ibs.“Max. 
input 10 watts. Impedance 6 or 15 ohms. 
Cabinet in walnut, oak or mahogany. 


Any shade to order. Price £48 . 10.0 
~<caciur  WALLANCE'S 
WHARFEDALE 


WIRELESS WORKS '"™ BM VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD 
BRADFORD ROAD ioce 144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS. grec 2asazs-9 


Whartedale 


TWIN SPEAKER 
CORNER CABINET 


CHOKE-TYPE L.S. 
VOLUMG CONTROL 


Maximum Input 30 watts at any 
impedance up to 30 ohms. 
A high quality Speaker Control 
for use with Separator Units or 
where frequency distortion 
cannot be tolerated 27/6 


LOUDSPEAKER SEPARATOR 


Size 8” x 3 x 4”, Cross-over 
at 1.000 c.p. 

Type A an —_—" 65/- 
Type B with Soldering Tags 55). 
Maximum Input 30 watts at 
3 to §5 ohms Impedance. 
To divide the bass and treble 
between two loudspeakers _at 
low i dance thus eli £ 
distortion of the ane 7 
modulation from the 














BRADFORD, YORKS. and at SCUNTHORPE HARROGATE & MANSFIELD 
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which H.M.V. are to be highly recommended, 
is only a first step in this direction. 

I am convinced that all lovers of this music 
will endorse the suggestion of a “ Society” 
issue to fill this need, and may I suggest that he 
name of a great Englishman—William B 
be not forgotten if this comes to pass. 

Essex. P. B. Biro. 


As a new reader of THz GramopHone I 
notice in your leaders and in your correspon- 
dence columns appeals to the recording 
companies for recordings of this and that as yet 
unrecorded or not recorded for many years. 
So far I have sven no mention of the oldest 
form of music making i in this country, one still 
continuing (despite serious economic difficulties 
and the regrettable antagonism of a section of 
our clergy), and one that is the envy of the 
musical world abroad; I refer to English 
Cathedral Music. Are the mannfacturing 
companies afraid it would not be a good 
commercial proposition ? They might give a 
few works a trial run, and they may find, as 
Columbia has done with two excellent Chaucer 
records, that they may have repeat orders. 
Let them make a beginning with King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, singing Byrd, Gibbons, 
Purcell and S.S. Wesley. 

I see the Arts Council list of sponsored 
recordings includes to date only two works 
that are not “ modern”; Purcell’s Dido and 
English Madrigals. Could they add English 
Cathedral Music ? 

J. Coxon. 


Notts. 

In reply to C. J. McCarrick’s request for a 
new recording of the Elgar Violin Concerto by 
Albert Sammons, I would suggest that it would 
be very ungrateful and most inconsiderate of 
us to make so great a demand upon an artist, 
who for health reasons has been forced to 
discontinue the performance of works of such 
emotional content as this concerto. 

Instead I would advocate the re-issue of that 
excellent performance of the same concerto 
which Sammons made under Sir Henry Wood 
many years ago. This recording, which is 
comparable with modern recurdings, was 
deleted some years ago from the Columbia 
catalogue. 

I am in full agreement with J. V. Minter’s 
plea for a recording of Elgar’s “‘ The Apostles,’’ 
and “ The Kingdom.” 

Staffs. W. J. TURNER. 


Record Labels 


It was suggested at a recent meeting of our 
gramophone society that the present colour 
printing on record labels made them difficult 
to read, especially by persons with not the 
best of eyesight. 

Why not print the title of the work, details 
of performers, etc., in black type on a white 
bottom half of the label, using the top half for 
any necesary colour indication? 

I don’t know whether this is possible or 
whether it presents any technical difficulties 
for the Companies. 

Wisbech, Cambs. G. W. UsHEr. 

Hon. Sec. Institute Music Club. 


Richard Strauss 

In his otherwise comprehensive article on 
Richard Strauss in the October issue, Mr. 
Salter appears to have overlooked the fact that 
Strauss did record some Mozart for Polydor— 
the Symphonies in E flat, K.543 (69833-5), 
in G minor, K.550 (69869-72), and the “‘Jupiter”’ 
(69854-8) ; and the Magic Flute Overture on 
66826, all these beiag with the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and of the very earliest 
electric vintage, with the possible exception of 
the last, which was issued by Decca as CA8106. 
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Also, there were two records from Intermezzo 
conducted by the composer—the Interlude, 
Act I, on 69867, and the Waltz on 69868, in 
addition to three vocal pre-electric records 
presumably not conducted by Strauss (66126-8), 
though he did conduct a number of pre-electric 
recordings of his works which were subsequently 
re-done. Mr. Salter does not mention Strauss’ 
own early electric recordings of Till (66887-8) 
nor Tod und Verklarung (69848-51) ; nor one of 
his most recent efforts, both as composition and 
recording, the Festmusik zur Feier des 2600- 
Jahrigen Bestehens des Kaiserreichs Japan, with the 
Bavarian State Orchestra (Polydor 67599-6090). 
Incidentally, the latter work was also recorded 
in Japan by Columbia. 

it is also worth noting that Strauss played 
the accompaniments for a number of recordings 
of his own sungs, all pre-eleciric. 

Francis F. CiouGH, 

Colwyn Bay. G. J. Cuminc. 

(I am grateful for the above corrections to 
my article, and would also like to thank all the 
other correspondents who were kind enough to 
show their interest by writing.—L.S.) 


Albert Roussel 


Might I bring to the notice of your readers a 
composer whose work has been almost totally 
ignored, and suggest that you use your influence 
with the recording companies to remove this 
neglect ? Such requests as this are so familiar 
in THE GRAMOPHONE that yet another may 
cause contempt, but in the case of Albert 
Roussel I feel sure I am advocating a musician 
of the highest possible importance, both as a 
Frenchman and especially as a writer in sym- 
phonic form, a class of music which has not 
produced many genuinely “‘ absolute’? works 
this century apart from the monuments of 
Sibelius. 

Even in the “‘ Petite Suite,” issued by Decca 
a year ago, this quality is evident, together with 
a pointed, epigrammatic style typical of Roussel. 
The 3rd and 4th Symphonies performed in this 
country recently, might be considered for 
recording, as well as the attractive ballets like 
“Le Festin de l’Araignee,”’ the richly scored 
“* Evocations,”” and some of the terse and 
scintillating chamber music—in which sphere 
the “ Divertissement ” of 1906 is as much a 
2oth century landmark as is “ The Rite of 
Spring ”’ in orchestral music. At prescnt Roussel 
is relegated to a position worse than that of a 
French Mahler. 

Gloucester. 


In Lighter Mood 

My staff and I have recently been collecting 
* howlers ”? which occur during our daily toil 
in our West End showroom. 

Having laughed over these ourselves, we feel 
some of your readers might derive some pleasure 
also. We would add that all are genuine and 
may be seen any time in our “ howler ”’ file. 

“Have you a recording of ‘The Tales of 
Hoffman’ from ‘ The Glass Mountain’ ?” 

” Have you a record of ‘ Blue Spiders in the 
Sky 

x 1 ‘want a record of Solomon playing Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony.” 

** Have you a ‘ Natural Boy 

“* Have you Handel’s ‘Water Works Music’?”’ 

S.W.7. J. Bricur. 


Gerorrrey J. Peck. 


>>” 





St. Cecilia’s Day Festival 


Tuesday November 22nd, is the date, and the 
address for all particulars of the Service in the 
morning at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn 
Viaduct, of the Luncheon at the Connaught 
Rooms and of the Festival Concert at the 


It! 


Albert Hall in the evening can be obtained from 
The Secretary, Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, 
St. Cecilia’s House, 7 Carlos Place, London, 
W.1., if a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed. This annual Festival is growing in 
interest and recognition ; and London’s lead is 
being taken up in other Cathedral cities and 
churches throughout Great Britain. 





CONTINENTAL RECORD 
ISSUES 


By F. CLOUGH 


The information is given for the interest of readers only 
and the records mentioned are not available in Great Britain 


AUSTRIAN TELEFUNKEN . a 78 
(NOTE.—E uuinbers do not coincide with the German 
series, but are an entirely new series beginning 
Elvvi. Similarly with the M series.) 
E1008 —Meistersinger—Quintet, Selig wie die Sonne. 
Hilde Konetzni, E. Hongen, P. Sch >ffler, Petrak, 


Morwald; and Rosenkavalier—final Trio. Kon- 
etzai, E. Hongen, E. Loose. 

E1017—Orpheus (Gluck)—-Che faro; Che puro ciel. 
Lorna Sidney, in German. 

E1009—Ballo in Maschera—Alla vita. G. Oeggl; and 
Don Carlos—Ella giammai m’amo. A. Perner- 


storfer. Both in German. 

C€3006—Baroque Suite (Atterburg)—Siciliana and Giga ; 
Serenade (Tchaikovskv)—Waltz. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra—E. Bal.zer. 

M5069—Fledermaus—Trinke Liebchen . . .; Bettel- 
student—Nur das eine... I. von Streit, sopr.; 

R. Arnold, tenor. 
M5002—Accelerationen (J. Strauss). 
M5003—Aquarellen (Jos. Strauss). 

—Baltzer. 

M5012—Mon réve; Toujours ou Fo aa (Waldteufel). 
Vienna Telefunken Orch.—R. 

M5014—Abschiedslied der Pade 9 * (Mendelssohn) ; ; 
Von meinen Bergen (Folksong). Vienna Boys 
Choir—Picutti. 

C3005—Blue Danube Waltz. Vienna Mens Choir—Etti. 


Both, Vienna Sym. 


R. Krotschak, cello; piano acc. E. Baltser (B) oF 
O. Schuthof (S). 


C3007—Ave Maria (Schubert) ; Berceuse (Godard) (S). 





M5029—Romanze, Op. 28 No. 2; Abendlied, Op. 8 
No. 12 (Schumann) (S). : 
M5030—Melodie, Op. 3 No. 1 (Rubi ); Hab a 
(Ravel 
Traumerei (Schumann) ; Aprés un réve (Fauré) 
(B). 
M5008—S‘renade esp le (Gi ); Le Cygne 





ey Saens) (B). 

(NOTE.—Most of the instrumental items with M 
numbers are issued in France as EUROCORD 
records, with the same numbers but the prefix BM.) 





AUSTRIAN COLUMBIA 
LVX8—La Leggierezza; Hungarian Rhapsody 11 
(Lisst). E. Farnadi, piano. 
“ meals (Bach). W. Scheiderhan, violin 
SVX3__Fiedermaus Overture. Philharmonia Orch. 
—Krips. (DCXS82). 


AUSTRIAN H.M.V. 
GB2—Trio, C minor (Telemann). A. Noe, flute; 
F. Moissl, oboe; H. Schlupfinger, bassoon ; 


Seidl, piano. 
'A5004—Das verlassene Migdelein; Er ist’s (H. 
Liebesfeier (Weingartner). Herma Handl, 
sopr.; H. Zippel, piano. 


Wolf) ; 

GA5005—Pierrette ; Pierrot (Kaschubec). O. Schulhof, 
piano. 

DB20400—Notre Dame, 
Vienna Phil.—Bohm ; 
Saxon—Bohm. 

(Note : GA and GB series, Plum label, 10- and 12-inch. 
New DB20400 series.) 


GERMAN COLUMBIA 
LWX386—Carnaval Romain Overture (Berlioz). Berlin 
Philharmonic—John Bitter. 


GERMAN ELECTRO 
mean - “Paceereaied No. 1 joey Vienna Phil.— 


DB11500-—Tales of Hoffmann: Legend of Kleinzack ; 
} de quelle ivresse. R. Schock, tenor; in 


Germ 
EHI33(—Grafin Maritza (Kalman). Vocal selection. 
ock, L. Schubert, O. Falvay, etc. 
DB7720- Aida: 


Gia i sacerdoti. F. Beckmann, con- 
tralto; H. Roswaenge, tenor; in Germ 


rman. 
DA5506—Wiegentied (Brahms); Me sag (“Mozart”). 
Tiana Lemnitz, soprano ; it, piano. 


Intermezzo (F. Schmidt), 
and Donna Diana Overture, 
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NOVEMBER RECORDS 


A 
“‘A”* you're adorable—josephine Bradley. DEC. F9253 
Adios Muchachos—Harry Horlick. M.G.M.234. 
After you've gone—Al Jalson. BRU. 04378 
Ain’t no misery in me—Stan Kenton. CAP. CL13160 
Ain't nobody’s business if | do—B. Holiday. BRU. 04374 
Ain’t she sweet ?—B. Hannon and J. + * omg 04352 
Al chait—Cantor Salomon Stern. DEC. F921 
Am | wasting my time on you ?—Reggie cof DEC. F9250 
And it still goes—V. Monroe and Orch. H.M.V. B9836. 
Arana—-V. Silvester Strings. COL. FB3531. 
Are you livin’, old man ?—Stan_ Kenton. CAP. CL13160 
Arkville Oragon—S. G. Hull; . DEC. F9246-8 
Arlesienne Suite No. 2 (iret) Phihermoni Orch. (Sar- 
gent). COL. DX1605-6 
As you desire me—Sarah Vaughan. COL DB2600 
At the rodeo—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04356 
Ave Maria—Jo Stafford. CAP. CL13212 
Away in a manger—B. Crosby. BRU. 04346 








B 
Baby Face—Al Jolson. BRU. 04376 
Baby get lost—Billie Holiday. BRU. 04374 
Baby Show—Bob and Alf. Pearson. PAR. F2384 
Baby’s in Bermuda—Roberto Inglez. PAR. R3233 
a oo outside—E. Williams and R. Montalban. 


Baby it’s cold outside—Eric Winstone. M.G.M.239 
ee 1 A minor (Beethoven)—W. Gieseking. COL. 


Bantry Bay—C. O’Connor. DEC. F9259 
Barber of Seville (Rossini) 

Una voce poco fa: lo sono docile—Lily Pons, Kostel- 

anetz and Orch. COL. LX1233 

Barn Dance—S. Thompson Orch. PAR. R3237 
Be-bop spoken here—B. Crosby and P. Andrews. BRU. 04355 
Because you love me—Anne Shelton. DEC. F9257 
Bedlam—B. Goodman. CAP. CL13206 
Bessie couldn't help it—Pee Wee Hunt. ier CLI3188 
Bird song at eventide—Ronalde. DEC. F9 
Birthday of the Little vende ots 7 H.M.V. 


B9838 
Blueberry Hill—Louis Armstrong. BRU. 04372 
Blue Skirt Waltz—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04281 
Boar’s Head Carol—Royal Choral Society. DEC. F924! 
Boo-bee-o0-bee—Harry Geld. DEC. F9274 
Bop, look and listen—Geo. Shearing. M.G.M. 235 
Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) 
I have attained the highest power—B. Goend and 
Philharmonia Orch. (Dobrowen). H.M.V. DB6948 
Boulevard Bounce—Lucky Thompson and his ae | Seven. 
H.M.V. B9831 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme Suite (R. Strauss)—Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orch. (Beecham). H.M.V. DB6646-8. 
Brown skin gal—Edmundo Ros. DEC. F9196 


c 
Cancion Moresca—B. Gigli with orch. H.M.V. DAI924 
Canyon Canter—C. Williams and Orch. COL. DB2595 
Carnaval del Uruguay—A. Orefiche. DEC. C16095 
Casanova (J. Strauss) 

Nuns* Chorus—Luton Girls’ Choir. PAR. E11470 
Casarella—B. Gigli with orch. H.M.V. DA1924 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) 

Intermezzo—Reginald Dixon. ann FB3527 
Charleston—Pee Wee Hunt. CAP. CLI3188 
Childhood of Christ—Royal Choral ve mag DEC. F9240 
Children’s Overture (Roger Quilter)—S. Torch and orch. 

_ PAR. Ell a 
Ch y Chi n—Al Jolson. BRU. 04378 
Chocatars, ‘ iliag and vanilla gin—Edmundo Ros. DEC. 


Christmas candles—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04359 
Christmas Carols—B. Crosby. BRU. 04346 

Christmas Eve in Fairyland—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9249 
Christmas Medley No. |—Charlie Kunz. DEC. F9239 
Christmas Medley No. 2—Charlie Kunz. DEC. F9245 
Christmas Song—Charlie Kunz. DEC. F9245 

Cinderella and the Glass Slipper—Ann Stephens with 


Franklin Englemann. H.M.V. C3930 
Cockles and Mussels—London Community Singers. PAR. 


6 
eee 7" Mussels—Snowflakes Cardiff Choir. DEC. 


Come back Paddy Reilly—Denis “apr PAR. R3234 
Comparsita, La—A. Orefiche. DEC. C16095 
Comrades—Salvation Army Staff Band. REG. ZON. MF334 
Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 eS ee and 
Royal Philharmonic Orch. (Beecham). H.M.V.DB6956-8 
Confidentially—Geraldo. PAR. F2385 
Counterfeit love—E. Knight and F. Carling. BRU. 04381 
Country Junction—Tennessee Ernie. CAP. CLI3211 
Cumparsita, La—joe Loss. H.M.V. DB6055 





D 
Dainty Brenda Lee—Peter L. Hayes. BRU. 04063 
Dan’! Peggotty—Bransby Williams. DEC. F9277 
December—Clive Wayne. H.M.V. 89840 
Der alte O-gelmann—Will Glahe. DEC. C16099 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer) 
7” aati Catley and LS.0. H.M.V. 


Dixieland—Harry Roy. PAR. F2387 
Don’t cry, Joe—Gordon Jenkins. BRU. 04358 
Don’t make sense does it—Carson Robison. M.G.M.240 





Don’t worry about me—Teddy Wilson Octet. PAR. R3235 
Dorfschwalben aus Osterreich—Erna Sack. DEC. K2270 
Down in the forest—Ronalde. DEC. F926 

Dreamer’s Holiday—Betty Driver. 
Dreamer’s Holiday—Eileen Wilson. m 
Duke and Dukie—D. Reinhardt. DEC. C16092 


E 
Echo told me a lie—Allen Jones. H.M.V. B9828 
Echoes—Ink Spots. BRU. 04353 
Emperor Waltz (J. Strauss)—Horry Horlick. M.G.M.234 
oe SS lovely place—D’Attili and Chorus. COL. 


Erl King (Schubert)—B. Sonnerstedt. H.M.V. C3925 
Es war ein fremder Mann—tys Assia. DEC. C16093 
Econ as Song—London Community Singers. 


R3 
Ev’ry day | love you—Jo Stafford. CAP. CL13203 


PAR. 


F 
Fair Maid of Perth (Bizet) 
Sweet echo, come tune thy lay—Gwen Catley and L.S.0. 
-M.V. C3931 


Fairy on the Christmas tree—Charlie Kunz. DEC. F9245 

Fantasia in C major, Op. 17 (Schumann)—Edwin Fischer. 
H.M.V. DB6959-61 

Fantasia—Impromptu, Op. 66 (Chopin)—Kostelanetz Orch. 
COL. DX1596 

Favorita, La (Donizetti) 
Leonore ! cl del suo cor la brama—P. yo and Royal 

Opera House Orch., C.G. COL. LX1240 

First Nowell—J. Blades and rat Smart. DEC. F9238 

First Nowell—Charlie Kunz. DEC. F9 

First Nowell—B. Crosby. BRU. 04347 

Flamingo—Stanley Black. DEC. F9263 

Flick, the little fire engine—Robert Dann. M.G.M.231-2 

Floatin’—Les Brown and Orch. COL. DB2599 

Florentinische Nachte—Will Glahe. DEC. C16099 

Fly home, little heart—Ambrose Orch. DEC. F925! 

Fly home little heart-—john McHugh. COL. DB2603 

Force of Destiny—Overture—Philharmonia Orch. (Marke- 
vitch). H.M.V. C3920 

Four Winds and the Seven Seas—Johnny Desmond. 
M.G.M.238 


Frasquita (Lehar) 
Hab’ ein blaues Himmelbett—M. Wittrisch and 
Tonhalle Orch. DEC. K2258 
Friendly Mountains—B. Crosby. Lane 03932 
Frog Prince—M. O’Brien. CAP. CLI3179 
= to Be- Gena Thompson. H.M.V. 
From every soire on Christmas Eve—J. Blades and C. Smart. 
DEC. F9238 


G 
Galloping Comedians—Gene Krupa. COL. DB2607 
Gates of Paradise—john McHugh. COL. DB2603 
Gee, it’s good to hold you—Jo Stafford. CAP. CL13203 
Gianni Schicchi (Puccini) 
h ! mio babbino caro—E. Schwarzkopf—Vienna Phil. 
Orch. (Karajan). COL. LB85 
Gipsy lullaby—L. Lawrence. DEC. F9236 
Gi. ditta (Lehar) 
Du bist meine Sonne—H. Rosvaenge and Tonhalle Orch. 
DEC. K2259 


Give my regards to Broadway—Al Jolson. BRU. 04377 
God rest ve merry, gentlemen—J. Blades and C. Smart. 


God rest _y ye b cnerey, gentlemen—Royal Choral Society. 
Golden tae Ellington. COL. DB2591 

Good King Wenceslas—Charlie Kunz. "> — 

Good King Wenceslas—B. Crosby. U. 04 

Goodnight Waltz—V. Silvester Orch. COL. E5529 
G’schechren aus dem Wienerwald—Erne Sack. DEC. 


H 
Hankerin’—Dick Haymes. BRU. 04350 
Hankerin’—Gordon Mac Rae. CAP. CL13207 
Hark ! the herald angels sing—charlie Kunz. DEC. F9239 
Have yourself a merry little Christmas—M. Whiting. 
CAP. CL13213 


Heart of Loch Lomond—Robert Wilson. H.M.V. B9839 

Hen P> ked Papa—ivy Willis. M.G.M. 236 

Here comes Santa Claus—B. Crosby and Andrews Sisters. 
BRU. 04345 

Here comes Santa Claus—Benny Strong. CAP. CLI3214 

Here in the quiet hills—Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth. 
H.M.V. B9830 

Himmlischer Walzer—E. Mayerling and Orch. DEC. K2260 

Holy City—Luton Girls’ Choir. PAR. E11470 

Honey Child—Queen’s Hall 1.0. DEC. F9265 

Hop-scotch polka—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04281 

How beautiful is night—Robert Farnon. DEC. 9264 

How can you buy Killarney ?—Josephine Bradley. DEC. 


How can you buy Killarney ?—Josef Locke. COL. DB2604 
How high the moon—E. Fitzgerald, BRU. 0435! 

How high the moon—Nat “‘ King ** Cole. CAP. CL13204 
How high the moon—Bil! Harris. CAP. CL13205 

How high the moon—B. Goodman Sextet. CAP. CL13206 
Hunting—Chorlie Chester. PAR. R323! 


t 
| can dream, can’t | ?—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04373 | 
| can’t believe it—Russ Morgan. BRU. 04348 


. Miami Beach—Joe Loss. 
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I don’t care if it rains all night—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04356 


I never knew—R. Peachey. DEC. F9260 


I never see Maggie alone—B. Harmon and J. Ryan. BRU 
2 

l only have eyes for you—Al. Jolson. BRU. 04379 

I saw three ships—B. Crosby. BRU. 04346 

| took my harp to a party—Gracie Fields. DEC. F9249 

1 wake up in the morning feeling fine—B. Hutton. CAP 


| wish | could sing—D’Attili and G. Tozzi. 
| wish | had a record—jack Owens. BRU. 04, 
If | knock on any door on Christmas Day—Primo Scalo. 


COL. DX1613 
349 


DEC. F9270 
vil ro ® the lovelight burning—Louis Armstrong. BRU 
043 


I'll see you in my dreams—-B. Crosby. BRU. 04354 

I’m just wild about animal crackers—Mel Blanc. 
CLI3175 

I'm just wild about Harry—Al Jolson. BRU. 04377 

I’m looking over a four leaf clover—Al Jolson. BRU. 04376 

In a shanty in old Shanty Town—Bud Flanagan and Radio 
Revellers. COL. DB2594 

In all the world—Dick James. DEC. F9275 

In Dulci Jubilo—King’s College Chapel Choir. COL. DX1611 

In party mood—C. Williams and Orch. COL. DB2595 

Intermission Riff—Stan. Kenton. CAP. CLI3191 

In the still of the night—R. Peachey. DEC. F9260 

Is it true what they say about Dixie ?—Al Jolson. BRU 


CAP. 


Is it too late—Jack Simpson. PAR. F2383 


It came upon the midnight clear—Charlie Kunz. DEC. 
23 


PAR. 





I’ve got a lovely bunch of « Jack Simp 
F2383 


J 
J’attendrai—joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6054 
Jealous heart—jan Garber. CAP. CL13201 
Jealous heart—Jack Owens. BRU. 04349 
Jerusalem—Royal Choral Society. DEC. F9242 
Jesu, Word of God incarnate—Royal Choral Society. 
DEC. F9240 
John Peel—London Community Singers. PAR. R3236 
Johnny, get your girl—Peter L. Hayes. BRU. 04063 
Jump did-le ba—Dizzy Gillespie. H.M.V. B9832 
Jumpin’ at Capitol—King Cole Trio. CAP CL13204 
Just one of those things—Les Brown and Orch. COL. 
DB2599 


K 

Kee-mo, Ky-mo—King Cole Trio. CAP CLI3181 

Keyboard Kapers—Earl Hines. G.M.237 

Ki lekach tov—Cantor Salomon Stern. DEC. F9266 

King’s R d i London Theatre Orch. DEC. 
F927: 


Kiss in the dark—Gordon MacRae. CAP CL13207 
Kiss in the dark—Anne Shelton. DEC. F9257 
Kiss in your eyes—B. Crosby. BRU. 03932 





5 

Land of Love—Iink Spots. BkU. 04353 
Land of Love—Nat ‘‘ King’ Cole. CAP. CL13187 
Land of Smiles—M. os and K. Friedrich with Tonhalle 

Orch. DEC. K22 
Lass 0” pe om Wilson. H.M.V. B9839 
Last mile home—Denis Martin. PAR. R3234 
Leicester Square Rag—Harry Roy. PAR. 2387 
Leprechaun Lullaby—Betty Driver. H.M.V. B9834 
Let us os sweethearts over again—Gracie Fields. 


Little Ginger Bread Man—Dwight Weist. M.G.M.229 
Little Red Riding Hood—M. 46" CAP. CLI3179 
Liquor—Charlie Chester. PAR. R323! 

L’Uccello—V. Silvester Strings. COL. FB3531 
Lullaby—Frederick Ferrari. PAR. R3232 
Lyonia—Ted Heath. DEC. F9255 


DEC 


M 
Magic Carpet—The Kiddies—Three in Harmony and Orch. 
COL. DB2576-7 
Makin’ love ukulele style—jan Garber. CAP. CL13201 
Manhattan Playboy—Queen’s Hall L.O. DEC. F9265 
Mascotte, La—S. Thompson and Orch. PAR. R3237 
Maybe it 's because—Dick Haymes. BRU. 04350 
Maybe it’s because—Louis Armstrong. BRU. 04380 
Me an’ old Charlie—Bernard Miles. H.M.V. B9829 
Meadows . Heaven—B. _ Crosby. BRU. 04354 
Bros. DEC. 
eles “as | am—Salvation Army Staff Band. 
REG. 7ON. MF333 
aaa nal ee oy 9 Sy Salaagaaiaaaas Orch. 
(Dobrowen). H.M.V. C3926-7 
Melancholy Minstrel—Gordon MacRae. CAP. CL13189 
Merry Christmas Polka—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04359 
Merry Christmas Polka—Benny Strong. CAP. CL13214 
Merry Christmas Polka—Unitones. DEC. F9276 
H.M.V. BD6056 
Mistletoe Kiss Polka—M. Whiting. CAP. CL13213 
Monday, Tecate. Wednesday—Syd Dean and Band. 
COL. FB3533 
Monday, Tuesday, Weteentey—-Datrls Goff. DEC. F9250 
Moon is low—Bill Harris. CAP. CL13205 
Muffin the Mule—Annerte Mills. DEC. F9243-4. 
My dream is yours—V. Lynn. DEC. F9254 
My dream is yours—Billy Thorburn. PAR. F2386 





My hear: beats faster—Ricardo Montalban. M.G.M.233 
My Irish song of songs—C. O’Connor. aa — 
My Kathleen—G. Mitchell Choir. DEC. F919 


My ladv Greensleeves—Snowflakes Cardiff ‘Choir. DEC. 
F927 


My two front teeth—Nat “‘ King "’ Cole. CAP. CL13200 
(Continued on page 114) 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Informai un and advice concern.ng tne establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federat.on of Gramophone 
Societies. 25 Museum Street, London, W.C.  Fostal 
Order to the value of sixpence will as a circular 
of suggestions and other useful l‘teratur 

Owing the continued pressure on space it will 

net be possi»xle to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will report ng Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation sot any new Society will 
be published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which many 
be cuaeviening hy hs or her district. Enquiries 

nt = _— | nell 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middle 

ABBEY WOOD SC_OPERATIVE GRAMOPHONE 
CIRCLE meets weekly at 7.30 p.m, on Mondays at 
* Shornelis ** Guest House, _Bostall Heath, —— 
Wood, S.E.2. Ideal sur ins 
ment. de a w saoencie Further information tele- 
hone enwic 
vASHTEAD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—The first 
annual dinner of the above Soc ety was held at The 
New Bull Hotel, Leatherhead, on Friday, 14th Octo- 
ber. Guests from tne gra wor! 

Mr. Christopher Stone. Mr. J. K. R. Whittle 
(E.M.I.), Mr. D. Thomson (Decca), Mr. F G. 
Youens, Secretary, National Federation of Gramo- 
phone Societies, and Mrs. T. Burdett, B.B.C. Gramo- 
phone Department. The rres:dent, Ur. baith 
Bathurst. F.R.C.O., gave some interesting facts re- 
garding the Society. The fully paid membership 
was 71, and she urged everyone to endeavour to 
attain a membership of 100 before the next Festival 
of Recorded Music. which would be held on _ the 








The GRAMOPHONE 


AS NEW, Goldberg Variations 
C’assicals.—Baxter, 27 Nelson 
Aberdeenshire. 

AS NEW.—In South, 24s., Caractacus March, 8s., 
Crown of India (D.1900, slightly marked), 13s.; 
Mozart K.452, 18s., Symphony 34 (Bo 
Sascvees (L1972-3), 13s.; Postage extra.—Box 


(Society) ss other 
Street, untly, 








ATTENTION COLLECTORS.—Have several hun- 
dreds duplicate cylinders: Edison, Pathé Vocals, in- 
cludnz Alb-ni. Anselm', Be.nomme, Bonci, Bori, 
Caruso, Cavalieri, D dur, Giorzini, Hempel, 
Laurenti, Martin, Muratore, Muzio, Noté, Pertile, 
Ruffo, Scampini, Scaipa, S.ezak, Verlet, Zenatello, 
and others. refer exchanges. Lists on request. 
What have you?.—F. V. de Bellis, 1411 Franklin 
Stre-t, San Francisco 9, California. 

AUTO-RADIOGRAM.—H.M.V. 1604; 
tion; little used; bargain; 

Box No. 21°7. 

BACH'S St. Matthew's Fassion, Bruno Kittelscher 
Choir, Berl.n Philharmon'c, eminent German Soloists. 
18 records. Polydor Meisterklasse; used once; offers? 
—Hodson, 25 Ridge Walk, Lightwood, Longton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

BAKER. nee a SPEAKER, 15 joy coil in 
Helmholtz resonator, to makers’ spec'fica 





P new condi- 
£35 or near offer.— 
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FOOD PARCELS.—Will_ exchan for Jaz 
Records.—W. Gilder, 69 Arnold Street, "Kiliara, 
-NS.W. Australia. 

FOR SALE.—Fibred Haydn 99th, 20s. Wanted: 
Delius Paris, Sibelius 6th, also DK123, DB 324, 
DM106.—Henderson, 47 Raeberry St., Glaszow, N.W. 

FOR SALE.—Blue_ Leatherette Ex-Air Ministry 


ae Cases, h 
last fifty ‘* Gramophcnes,’ 

sightly fibred autos. mostly ‘ith albums at two- 
thirds list: Schumann Con:zerto (Cortot): Brahms 
Second Concerto (Horowitz, Toscanini); ‘* Geron- 
t'us"’ (Sargent); “ Elijah *’ (Sargent; first eight); 
Bach, Unaccompanied Partta «Menuhin; 8B 
Minor Mass (Coates); Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo" (Decca) — 
Jenkins, 15 Hawthorn Avenue, Neath. 


FOR SALE —500 Orchestral Records: fidred; 
foreign deletions; special List, etc.—Cr'pwell, 15 
Montfort Crescent, Sherwood, Nottingham. 


FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Table Model; wooden horn, 
350 records; same vintage; bands, ballads, etc.— 
7 Fullers Avenue, Woodford Green. Essex. 


FOR SALE.—A collecton of Orchestral and Vocal 
Records, includ ng Beethoven ‘ Choral,’ Brahms 4, 
Walton S;mphony, Brucsner 4, etc.; fiored; reason- 
ab:e prices.—Box No. 2128. 


following 














mahogany grain, Uluminated ‘grill, £17 10s; another 
Speaxer only, 5 ohm co'l, A.C. Barker 149a 
Speaker Unit, 15 ohm coil very little used, £10 10s.; 
two H.M.V. Type 12, hypersensitive Pick-ups, com- 
plete with transformers, £3 10s. each; Collaro Crvs- 
tal Pick-up (m‘crotram) pattern. new and unused, 
heal 43 Watford Road, Kings Langley. Fhone 

BARGAIN!—A month o.d H.M.V. Record Player 
still in orig'nal i Ye Perfect condition; quick 
sale. €8 —Box No. 








22nd. 23rd, and 24th March, 1950. New 
invited. Write Hon. Sec., Mr. F. L. Thorpe, 
“ovelly. st Farm Close, Ashtead, Surrey 
BASINGSTOKE GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
W. Pettle, 16, Cumberland Avenue, 
For details of meetings, etc., write 


ry. 
BOURNEMOOTH AND Bestar Seaeorns 
IETY.—Hon. Sec., Mr. Flatt. rtley Road, 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. yh: 9 *Piret and Third 
Monday of each month until April, at the Odeon 
Thestre Cafe. New memb2rs welcome. 

CAMBRIDGE MUSIC CIRCLE.—Hon. Sec., P. N. 
Craig, 20 Barrow Road. Cambridge. Meetings every 
Tuesday at Wesley Library. Kinz Street, commerc- 

m. Full details from secretary. New mem- 
bers ‘welcome. 


CITY OF LONDON puanconsre AND RADIO 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., R. Clarke. 12 Grove Road, 
North F'nchley, N.12. idectings Le first Tuesday 
cok 


Sec., Mr. 
Basingstoke. 
Hon. reta 


each month, 6.30 pm.. at and Ma7pie,”’ 
72 W'lson Street, w mem invi 
T RGH GRAMOPHONE Svucle#fY. —Meeting 


fortnightly at F'lm House, Hill Street. on Thursdavs 
at 7.30 p.m Next meeting, November 10th: ‘' His- 
torical Aspects of Keyboard Mus'c."’ Guest Speaker: 

Ronald Calder. Later. Herrick Bunney on the 
“Dream of Gerontius"’ and Walter Sussk'nd pre- 
senting Works from the Scottish Orchestra Concerts. 
Syltabus available from the Secretary at 39 Green- 
bank Crescent. 








The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 
~ FOR SALE 


Rates.— Advertisements are accepted for this sec- 
tion at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers 
to send a list or requests a stamped addressed en- 
velope. this will be oe ae trade and charged 
at the rate of sixpence per word. If a Box Number 
is used an extra ls. 6d. Shourd be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers shoulg be posted to ‘‘ Office”’ addeess 
as stated below. All advert'sements (copy in block 
letters or ee ee should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and mus* be prepa‘d by, , the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, ulddieses The 
Proprietows retain the rizht to refuse or withdraw 

copy ** at the'r discretion, and accept no responsi- 
bility for matters arising from clerical or printers’ 
errors. or of an advert'ser not: complet:ng 
+o 

CHOICE collection of pre-electric Operatics; 
om TeTICK Art Schol. Halifax. 

ACOU: AI2P AMPLIFIER and a Concert 
Labyrinth Loabesaine. together with an unpolished 
oak Record Player fitted with Garrard motor; 

offer accepted —Box No. 1436. 

“AIDA. aan as nae , Sr pete, 40 sides: fibred 
and absolutely £5.—Bender, Noak Hill, 
Billericay. ioex 














BEETHOVEN, Bonk Hevdn. Quartets, Brahms 
Quintet and classicals.—Burton, Great Coates, 


BEETHOVEN Sonata Soc'ety: 
for sale; what OURAN No. 
COLLARO perfect ae zon, 2£12.— 
327 Gander Green lone, Oe Sutten, DER 7 
COLLARO RC49, mixed auto chases xe Unit; 
ry ogg high fidelity head; permanent sapphire, 
Goodmans “ Axiom 12" £6; both as new; 
pg paid; owner now acquired Rad‘ogram.—J. H. 
Finnev, 2 Lonzport Street. Canterbury. 
COLLECTION of Orchestral Records for Sale.— 
Album sets, Artists include Menuhin, Schnabel, 
Koussevitzky, etc.; write for deta'ls.—K. Mallinson, 
12. Crossv Road, St. Annes. Lan-s. 





Volumes I and II, 
2117. 














COLLECTOR thinning out has for disposal up- 
wards of 590 fibred classical records, table gramo- 
phone, record cab'net and 3 ‘“ Winel’ record cases 
(50’s); offers, please?—James, 89 Acheson Road, 
Hall Green, Birminzham. 28. 

COLLECTORS.—Do you w'sh to purchase de- 
leted (not rarities) and current Records in first- 
class cond'tion at face values? Organ works, 
choral, instrumental. orchestral, licht orchentral, 

popular entertainers and humourists of the electrical 
record’nz per‘ O lists issued; send your wants, 
they will reve've prompt attent'on.—Box No. 2116. 

COLUMBIA Portable a pre-war; per- 
fect cond:tion. £8.--Box 

CONNOISSEUR thinn a ~~ “Iectiaas many rarities, 

lestan, Gomez, Gretry. Spont'ni; mainly orches- 
tral_and_instrumental.—Box No. 2099. 

“CONNOISSEUR = with Transformer, as 
new, €2.—Box No. 

si CRESCENDO © Commer Defiector Speaker (with 

un also H.M.V. Portab'e Gramophone.— 
Section, Gs Northfield Grove, Merry Hill, Wol- 
verhampton. 

















DECCA MODEL D PICK-UP.—Perfect condition, 
£5.—Armstronz, 51 Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 
DECCALIAN: nesrly new, £22. Decca, Auto- 
change Record Player: perfect cond'tion; £20 — 
sees. Whimsy Way, Deepdene Park Road, Dorking, 
urrev 

DECCALIAN, £21.—Lury. 107 Church Road. Rich- 
mond, Surrev. RIC 6161. 

DECCALIAN, one year o'd: carefully used and in 
—— condition, £25—Bridges, 12 Mill Way, 


Mill Hil 

polished 
x 14 in.. hand 
winding, Horn Bell mo outh 24° mm: perfect; what 
offers?--Mrs_ Rochford, Little Berkhamsted Manor 
House. Hertford. 


F.M.G. MARK XB.; condition like new; Garrard 
Universal — A.C. or D.C.; what offers?— 
Box No. 2072. 

EXPERT SENTOR. new springs; 
perfect order. £°5 or nearest offer; buver to col- 
lect.—Johnson, Greenwa7s, Ivy Road. Macclesfield. 

















EM. G large Hora Gramophone. 
mahovany case 18 in 








spring motor; 





“AIDA ‘Pertiley, £3 10s, Luca (Capsir), £2; 
perfect fired cond'tion Wanted: Polydor Fledermaus 
CA8121-3.—Box No. 8. 

“A VENDRE AU CHOIX | it we —Trés im- 
Portante de “* Bel-canto. 1.000 dsques environ 
ecrire.—Mr. Cuxac, 5 Rue = Forges, Paris II, 
France, 

A MASSIVE Radiogram Cabinet by H.M.V; re- 
production walnut; fitted heavy motor: ctystal 
pick-up, two spea‘ers. rad‘o unit; amplifier old, 
but suitable for convertinz; anv reasonah’e offer?— 
143 Greenway. Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 


SMALL COLLECTION for Cale, mostly very 
little plaved. includiny Beethoven, 4, 2. 5. 8; Dvorak 
1, Schubert 7, Brandenberg 6, Ma it. Ts, 
including «deletions. D:B.s mostly. 5s. 6d. or 5s., 
ffrr 58.; seen London; s.a.e. to Stamp, Kings Fur- 
long, Basingstoke. 











“EXPERT” self-conta'ned Radiotram, A.C., 6 
watt, straicht tuner, latest desien, comp!etely over- 
hau’ed by E. M. Ginn; beautifully polished; modern 
l!-in. sol'd oak cab‘net; seen London, £65.— 
Box No. 2153. 


FIBRED.—Missa_  Solennis, offers; Dido and 

-; Br'tten’s Brid-e > 25s.; 
Bloch’s Quintet (3 records only) Mah’er’s 
5th, Kindertotenl'ed only, 10s. sui~htiy steeled: 
Miaskovs<v’s Viol'n Concerto, 30s.; Mozart’s Clari- 
net Qu'ntet, 16s. Postaze 2s. ‘—Leaper, Ailsa, 
Harlequ'n Lane, Crowborouzth. 


FIBRED CLASSICS for Sale; also — cheap 
steeled Classics; s.a.e. List —Box No. 1859 

FIBRED DELETIONS. — Large selection available: 
lists — on request.—R. G. Loshak, Dedham, Col- 














FOR SALE.—Decca ffrr [ype D. Fick-up. as new, 
90s.; Marconi No. 14 Pick-up with transformer, 
5Us.; Or oll-rs?—Watson, 55 Hoaford oad, Bench.ll, 
Wythenshawe, Manchester. 


FOR SAv£.—A.most complete Cata.o;ue (1925) 
DA DB Buffs, 400 records, includ:nz complete sets 
Plancon, de-Lucia, Tamango, Col. Boninsegna, q 
etc ; also Early Electrics, a] aS Dew; Ou.cis W& col- 
lect; state wants; London area.—Box No. -115. 
GARRARD 10b douvsle spring motor, autostop, 
12-in. turntable, £3.—Stonard, <51 Stradbroke 
Grove, Lord. 

GOODMANS Twin-cone Speaker; new condition, 
£5.—Saaw, 5 Lad/smita Road, Weslastone, Harrow. 




















“* GRAMOPHONE.”’—i2_ cop.es: Nov., 194.-Nov., 
1948, except | Oct. | 194]; clecn; offers? — Locke, 
= " a’ . Sidmouth, Devon. 

GERMAN “* Laguna set, Records, books, 


complete, new, unused, £8 10s.—G. K.lroy, 39 rem- 
broke Road, Wemoley. M ddiesex. 

GINN “EXPERT” ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE. 
—Senior model with 28 in. horn; cab.net in dark 
oak; complete with ‘“‘ Dynamic’ (fibre) and “ Stan- 
dard” (steel) sound boxes; all in very yood condi- 
tion; owner (rather reluctantly) chanzgng over to 
Pe ae equ.pment.—Offers to Hargreaves, South- 

nes. 


id, Ulverston, 

“GRAMOPHONE. —A few copes of Index to 
Volume 26 are still availabe, price 2s. 6d. post 
free: also a very Limited number of Binding Cases 
for Volume 26 in stock, price 3s. 6d. post free — 
“The Gramophone,”’ 49 Eorington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex 

“GRAMOPHONE,” April, 1945-Dec., a offers? 
—Jones, 55 Wellesley Road, S.ough, Bucks. 

H.M.V, Table Gramophone, lizht oak: excellent 
condition; spare sound box; speed ind gy 'F wn 
cutter, £9.—Green, 4 Heathfield Gardens. W.11. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER.—Latest mo 
weight pick-up; as new; £9. Few deleted ‘operatics 
Same deta'ls.—Box No. aL 











RADI -—Nine 
at r bl price.—t 





Pi in “tor sale 
9360. 

H . ABLE RAMOPHONE.—M 02, 
excelient cond:tion, £7.—Harvey, 8 Shaggy Calf 
Lan?, Slough, Bucks. 

MADAM BUTTERFLY —Co ~ comple ete recording with 
Margaret Sheridan; leaved folder; pertect con- 
dition; £3 or offer.—R. Ferry, 10 Grange Gardens, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 

MAHLER ist, Debussy. Iberia (Re ner) both auto- 
matic; Schumann. Manfred, Strav'nskv. Cappriccio, 
ba gg Tristan.—Willows, 92 Queen's Road, Clifton, 
Bristo’ 

MURPHY RADIOGRAM.—F tted new Lap a 
= perm. sapphre stylus; recently over- 

hauled; walnut cabinet: in excellent condition; 
seen any time by appointment; £45.—Phone 
0917. 


PLESSEY AUTO-CHANGER; es ae mdi- 
tion. 14 ens. or offer.—Box No. 

PLESSEY ae CHANGER, aneai new: must 
sell; nearest £10.—5 Bradgate Avenue, Cheadle, 
Cheshire. 


PLUS-A-GRAM, Major; with —— oe a 
and built-in Quality Amplifier; new: in- 
stalments.—Gazard, 197 Station a, *Stechtord, 
Birmingham 9. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR thinning collection of fine 
operatics. —_— Sheridan, Franci, Zenatello, etc. 
_ 2°9' 

SUALITY PUBLIC ADDRESS Equipment: A.C. 
mains amplifier. 26 watts output; two Baxer 12-in, 
speaers in box baffles; electric plaver with E.M.I. 
lightweight p'cx-up, pe microp=one on adjustable 
stand. all cables; in easily portable units, 50; 
Thursday evenngs or by appoi!ntment.—7 Stucley 
Road. Houns‘ow. 

RADIOGRAM.—Truphcn c, 3-waveband Radio- 

; A.C.; in beautifully finished wa:nut cabinet, 
ri ‘or near offer.—Box No. 2155. 


SAMMARCO, C.R.S., — Al and Favorita., Kreis- 
ler, Rachmaninov, Schurert Duo Ist and 3rd 
Records, Grieg C Minor Sonata. Rosenkavalier Trios, 
2 Records Se'nemever. etc.. Rethberz. Brunswick, 
Tannhauser-Lohengrin. Melba. Si mes vers and J 
-“_ offers invited or exchanges considered —Levv, 

5 Sherwood Hall, London. N.2. Tudor 5272. 
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NOVEMBER RECORDS (continued.) 


N 
Nearness of you—Ted Heath. DEC. F9255 
Nocturne in wy he Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin)—Alfred Cortot. 


H.M.V 
Noel No. 10 (Daquin}—fernando Germani. By M.V. C3928 
Now that | need you—Fran Warren. H.M.V. 89835 


Nursery Rhymes—King Cole Trio. CAP. CLi318! 


°o 

Oh ! tell me gypsy—Monte Rey. COL. DB260! 
Old apple tree—Dorothy Shay. COL. DB2606 
Old MacDonald had a farm—King Cole Trio. CAP. CLI3180 
Old Time D Harry David: COL. DX1612 
On a turquoise tloud——Duke Ellington. COL. OB2591 
One more time—Russ Case. M.G.M.24 
Once in Royal David's Cin King’s 's College Chapel! Choir. 

COL. DXi61t 
— David's City—Royal Choral Society. DEC. 


Opportunity—Edmundo Res. DEC. F9196 
Opportunity—Roberto Inglez. PAR. R3233 
Over the gate—Bernard Miles. H.M.V. 89829 





P 
Paddlin’ Madelin’ home—Alvino Rey. CAP. CLI3159 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) 
What! Thou? | thought that thou wast gone to 








market ! : Nedda! Silvio! at this hour: No! 
you do not love me : My husband, Punchinell 
|. d—Philharmonia Orch. (Susskind). 
.M.V. C3923-4. 
Parade of the Pieces—Harry Gold. DEC. F9274 
Patrie Overture (Bizet)—N.S.0. (Desormiere). DEC. 
K2105-6 
Paul Jones—Lou Preager. COL. DX1I614 
a oa. (Grieg)—Holle Orch. (Barbirolli). 


Peg o’ my heart—Stan Kenton. CAP CLI3191 
Perhaps, perhaps, perhaps—G. Jenkins. oo 04358 
Persian Nocturne—Robert Farnon. DEC. F9: 
Pinafore. H.M.S. (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
D’Oyley Corte Opera Co. DEC. AK2261-8. 
Play that Barber Shop chord—£. Knight and F. Carling. 
BRU. 04381 


Predictions—Carson Robison. M.G.M.240 
Prometheus (Schubert)—B. Sonnerstedt. H.M.V. C3925 


a 
Que reste-t-il nos amours—Yvonne Blanc. DEC. C16094 


R 
Rachem Noo—Cantor Salomon Stern. DEC. F9269 
Raspa, La—-josephine Bradley. DEC. F9253 
Re di Lahore (Massenet) 
Rect.: Le barbare tribu. Air: O casto fior def mio 
sospir—P, Silveri and L.S.O. COL. LX1240 
Retour a Paris—Yvorne Blanc. DEC. C16094 
Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin)—Eric Winstone. M.G.M.239 
Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin)—G. Melachrino and Orch. 
H.M.V. C3929 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini (Rachmaninov)—Cyril 
Smirh—Philharmonia Orch. (Sargent). COL. DX1608-10 
Rheingold, Das (Wagner) 
Prelude—Philharmonia Orch. (Sargent). COL. DX 1607 
Rite of Spring (Stravinsky)—San Francisco Sym. Orch. 
(Monteux). H.M.V. 0B9409-12 
Room full of Roses—jfoe Loss. H.M.V. BD6056 
Rose room—Saquadronaires. DEC. F9258 
Roses of the South (J. Strauss)—Vienna Phil. Orch. (Bohm). 
H.M.V. C3919 
Rumba Rhapsody—Stanley Black. DEC. F9263 
Rumpelstiltskin—Horold Peary. CAP. CL13182 


Rusty in Orchestraville—H. Blair and B. Bletcher. CAP. 
CL.13176-8 
s 
ir Ses Rooster and Barnyarders. H.M.V. 


Salome (J. Strauss) 
Final Scene—L Welitsch and Metropolitan Opera Orch. 
(Reiner). COL. LX1241-2 
Samba samba—Edmundo Ros. DEC. F9262 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Say ppetridn but not goodbye—Dick James. DEC. 
Say o> ged but not goodbye—Dorothy Squires. COL. 
08260: 


Schon ist die Welt (Lehar) 

Liebste glaub an mich—H. Rosvaenge and Tonhalle 

Orch. DEC. K2259 

Scotch hot—B. Whitrock. DEC. F9233 
September in the rain—Geo. Shearing. M.G.M.235 
Serenade (Romberg)—Frederick Ferrari. PAR. R3232 
Seven Veils—Bob and Alf Pearson. PAR. F2384 
Shawl of Galway Grey— Josef Locke. COL. DB2604 
Shea Yisroe|—Cantor Salomon Stern. ae” Hs 269 
She's a home girl—V. Siivester Orch. COL. FB3530 
Silent night, holy night—Jo. Stafford. CAP. CLI3212 
Sing Song Medley—Jimmy Leach. COL. FB3528 
Sleepy Town Express—Donald Peers. H.M.V. B9838 


Smoky Mountain Boogie—Tennessee Ernie. CAP. CLI3211 
Snowfall—C.aude Thornhill. COL. DB2592 
Snowy White Snow—Dorothy Sauires. COL. DB2605 


Snowy White snow—Primo Scala. DEC. F9270 

So dear to my heart—John Beal. CAP. CL13196-9 

So ends the search for my dream—lL. Lawrence. DEC. F9236 
om, my heart will awake—Ambrose and Orch. DEC. 


Some day my heart will awake—Bil! Johnson. COL. DB2596 

Some ~ av heart will awake—Paul Adams and Orch. COL. 
FB353 

Someone like you—E. Fitzgerald. BRU. 04351 

Sonata in / flat major (Beethoven)—W. Gieseking. COL. 
LX1230-2 

Sonata in D major and G minor (Scarlatti)—J. Blancard. 
DEC. K2247 


Songe d'Automne—D. Reinhardt. DEC. C16092 
Spring's return—Snowflakes Cardiff Choir. DEC. F927! 
St. Louis Blues—Dizzy Gillespie. H.M.V —— 

St. Louis Blues—M. Whiting. CAP. CL132! 


a Army Stoff oad REG. ZCN. 


St«ry of my life—M. Whiting and Orch. CAP. CLI3210 
Strauss to Straus—New Sym. Orch. (O. Serau ). DEC. K2269 
wry No. | (Rainier)—Amadeus Quartet. DEC. 


2 
Strummin’ on the old banjo—R. Morgan. BRU. 04348 
Strummin’ on the old banjo—Alvino Rey. CAP. CLI3159 
Susy—Gracie Fields. DEC. F8993 
Sweet honey babe—Earl Hines. M.G.M.237 
Swiss Lullaby—Gene Krupo. COL. DB2607 
—— No. 4 ie ae ee atoire de Paris 
h (Kleiber). DEC. A 
aun No. 6—Pathetique 1 Tehakovsky)—Viena Phil. 
Orch. (Karajan). COL. LX1234-9 


T 

we me Sun—Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth. H.M.V. 

Tal—Contor Salomon Stern. DEC. F9268 

Tales of Hoffman (Offenbach) 
Night of Stars (Barcarofle)—O. Gilbert and V. Lee. 

DEC. F9082 

Tannhauser — Grand March — Philharmonia Orch. 
(Dobrowen). H.M.V 7 

Tell me why—Ffileen Wilson. BRU. 04357 

That lucky old sun—tLouis Armstrong. BRU. 04372 

That lucky old sun—Johnston Bros. DEC. F9256 

That lucky old sun—V. Monroe and Orch. #.M.V. B9836 

That lucky old sun—Soroh Vaughan. COL. DB2600 

That's loyalry—8. Hutton. CAP. CLI3209 

There is a tavern in the town—London Community Singers. 
PAR. R3236 

by light burning brightly—Lyrian Singers. H.M.V. 
B' 


There's a train out for dreamland—King Cole Trio. CAP. 
CL13180 

—— ! Yes ! in your eyes—V. Silvester Orch. COL. 

Thou og ey thy lowly dwelling—Royal Choral Society. 
DEC. F9240 


Thou swell—Squadronaires. DEC. F9258 

Thought in my heart—Jo. Stafford. CAP. CL13219 
Three Bears—New Sym. Orch. (Coates). DEC. K2280 
Three little pigs—Dwight Weist. M.G.M.230 

Three little words—Ethel Smith. BRU. 04375 

Time after time—Teddy Wilson Octet. PAR. R3235 





November, 1949 


Ting-a-ling—Gordon MacRae. CAP. CL13189 
Toccata (Mulet)—Fernando Germani. H. af — aed 
Too-whit Too-whoo—Vera Lynn. DEC. F9: 
aay at the Top—D'Attil: and Chorus. COL DX1613 

Toy piano polka—Unitones. DEC. F9276 
Turandot (Puccini) 

Tu che di gel sei cinta—E. Schwarzkopf and Vienna Phil, 
Orch. (Bohm). COL. L 

bee * ees. Crosby and Andrews Sisters. 
Two Lips—Paul Adams and Orch. COL. FB3532 
Two little new little blue little eyes—j. Bradley. DEC. 


F9252 
Two aa new little, blue little eyes—j. Desmond. 
Two of Irish—B. Whitlock. DEC. F9233 


u 
Under the Willow Tree—Claude Thornhill. COL. DB2592 


Vv 
Valse Brillante, >. 34, No. | (Chopin}—Kostelanetz and 
Orch. COL. X1596 
Voices of Pe sor Mayerling with Orch. DEC. K2260 
Voices of Spring—Erna Berger and Philharmonia Orch. 
(Susskind). H.M.V. DB6954 


Walkure, Die (Wagne ) 
Ride of the aaa Orch. (Sargent). 
Todesverkundigung—K. Flagstad, S$. Svanholm and 
Philharmonia Orch. (Bohm). H.M.V. DB6962-3 
Wonton: Along—Bud Flanagan and Radio Revellers. COL. 


Weddin’ day—8. Crosby and Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04355 
on aren Rooster and Barnyarders. H.M.V. 


Wedding Samba—jJoe Loss. H.M.V. BD6054 
We all have a song in our hearts—Geraldo, PAR. F2385 
Welcome Yule—Royal Chorol Society. DEC. F924! 

We'll keep a welcome—G, Mitchell Choir. DEC. F9I91 
We'll keep a welcome—lyrian Singers. H.M.V. 89833 
Wenn die Palmen nauschen—Lys Assia. DEC. C16093 
What's my name ?—Fran Warren. H.M.V. 89835 

bea J world has forgotten—Billy Thorburn. PAR. 


While the Angelus was ringing—Allen Jones. H.M.V. 89828 
While shepherds watched—J. Blades and C. Smart. DEC. 


Whispering hope—O. Gilbert and V. Lee. DEC. 

Whispering hope—jJo. Sta Ford. CAP. CL13219, 

Whispering hope—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04373 

Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 (Brahms)—Alfred Cortot. 
H.M.V. DAI923 

Who do Se in Heaven ?—Nat ‘‘ King"’ Cole. 


CAP. CLI 
Wilkins Micawber—Bransby —.,. eee. F9277 
Windmill Song—Ethel Smith. BRU. 04. 
Wonderful IIllusion—Clive Wayne. H, M 4 ~ td 
Wondertul IIllusion—Monte Rey. COL. DB260 
Woody Woodpecker—Mel. Blanc. CAP. cttsi7s 


x 
Xerxes (Handel) 
Largo—Regirald Dixon. COL, FB3527 


sf 
Yhi rotson miliful ovinu—Cantor Salomon Stern, DEC. 
F9266 ’ 


You broke your promise—Dorothy Shay. COL. DB2606 
You red head—Syd Dean and Band. COL. FB3533 

You turned your back on me—lvy Willis. M.G.M.236 
Your voice—Nat ** King *’ Cole. CAP. CL13200 
You're all | want for Christmas—B. Crosby. 
You're breaking my heart—Joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6OSS 
You're breaking my heart—Bill Johnson. COL. DB2596 
You're breaking my heart—V. Silvester Orch. COL. FB3530 
You're breaking my heart—Russ Cose. M.G.M.241 


Zarewitsch, Der (Lehar) 
a Wittrisch and Tonhalie Orch. DEC. 





SOUND SALES PHASE INVERTER.—Perfect, 
with output transformer, €11; Snea‘er onlv. cabi- 
= oak, £10.—112 Chase Cross Road. Rom- 
oO 


sex 





SUPERB COLLECTION in pre-war Albums; Golden 

Ave Vo~ ls etc., 4°° annrox., in mahogany cabinet; 
Radiogram; opportunity. 
1919. 


also unique 


H.M.V. 
Offers?—-Box No. 





“THE BROKEN MELODY.” cello solo by John 
Barb'rolli: Apcl'o Revord: Dero'a, oak. perfect, 
nearest €179. Sorietv ‘eaf Albums, fibred; Havdn 


Quartets IV. to VIII. Wolf IT. Beethoven Violin IV; 
Voigt Unit, £10. Lineuaphone Spanish Course, £4, 
—Hardv. Chichester House. Brivhtcn 7. 


TRISTAN EXERPTS.—Rackmaninov Concerto 2 
and Paganini Rhansodv. Grie¢ Converto; Ballade 3 
Chopin ‘all Mo‘s*'w'tsch). Fronck Variations (Hess), 
Scheherazade (Dorati). Mendelssohn Concerto 1 
(Derfmann). Polonaises 3. 4 (Rubinstein). 
Steefried.—Coskery, 8 College Avenue, Bango. 

wn. 

TWO GARRARD TURNTABLES, 230'240v. A.C.; 
as new = . each: also Conno'sseur Pick-ups and 
Transform 40s. - 4 Beaulieu Close, N.W.9 
Colindale ‘6033 after 7 p.m 








TWIN-TURNTABLE QUALITY KEPRODUCER.— 
Incerporatiny de-luxe radio; hizhest fidelitv; Garrard 
motors; Connoisseur light weient pick-ups: separate 
“Sound Sales“ phas: inverter speaker; mod-ra 
cab'net with space f 150 records, For demonstra- 
_ MOUntview 3730, 3/ Fectory Gardens. London 





US. WIRE RECORDER for sale-makes 45 
minutes’ d'rect recording of Rad'o programmes, 
ete.—Rex No. 289. 

WHARFEDALE 19-'n. Golden Speaker in de-luxe 
walnut veneered -phinet: as new, ©£7.—Box_No. 282. 








1*-in. TRANSCRIPTIONS: “V" Dises; <;  Ed'‘son 
evlinders; 300 miscellaneous.—59 Pennine Road, 
Southamoton. 

275 DYSCS. including svmphon'es. Concertos. com- 
plete “ Fivaro"’ and “* Rigoletto.”’ deletiens. to sell 
as complete col'ection for list to 


€55: carr. paid; 
genu'ne enou'rers.—Pox No. 21*0. 

2.000 TIGHT AND NANCE RECORNS from ts. 
each: offers for Int invited—vew Liphont. Hamp- 
shire. -MV. Snevtal ?xternal Horn instrument— 
handmade sound>ox: trivle sor'nz: harva'n. C4. 
H.M.V. Re-entrant 193: mahoztanv; handmade sourd- 
bev. €9.—'ohn KX Bo~t'tev, 71 Chelsea Cloisters, 
London, 8.W.3. KENsington 7995. : 





. quired. 


WANTED 


ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE, table 
condition; state price —Letchford, 3 
Wall:ngton, Surrey. 


model; 
Evelyn Siar, 
“ACOUSTIC G GRAMOPHONE, hand 

reproduction 


wound, perfect 
EM. TV. or similar Please 
give “rls details. ted. 


ar 

‘Telefunken Records also wan 
A aE OTT ROTONE a Vocal Classicals re- 
Absolutely est ffers given for good 

‘(Also wanted Catalogues), 
4 I 951 Edgware Road, W.2. 
AGNES NICHOTTS' RECORD of 
Senz" ‘Cowan) and anv other solo records; also 
Photographs of this singer.—Box No. 1918. 

“AIL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDINGS, 
cash or oart-exchanee. especially recent issues, 
celetions. foreizna, special. society, Hichest offers 
for perfect copies.—K. S. Holma1. 143 Greenway, 














condit‘on, Please 
MLF. 





“The Bride's 











Ievenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

AUTO: Cava"eria, Otella Rigoletto: Bartek Sth 
Quartet, Bornd'n Svmphonv. Rrahms Waltzes 
(KXitain). Elear Sea 


Pi-tures. Janacek Sinfonietta, 
Moussorgsky Pictures agro At <p BH. Gray, 
60 Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames 
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ALWAYS WANTED.—First-class Classical and 
Operatic Records; top prices paid.—H. C. Harridge, 
3_Lisle Street, L London, W.C.2. 

AMPLIFIER, 5.8 watts, push-pull and notes unit. 
—Breakspear, 121 The Moors, Kidlinzto 

ANY REGAL RECORDS of Gracie Fields—Raberts, 
48 Victoria Road, Darlington, Durham 

BOOTH B8498, “Me.ton, Decca F682, “Nash 5135, 
DB616, wanted urgently; also many Taubers; must 
be be_perfect.—Box No. 1959. 

“CINEMA ORGAN RECORDS, especially DB8 
and R1t87.—Box No. 205v. 

COL. 3807 (Sonne Hale); ol. 3509 (Melville 
Gideon) ; HM.V. B3626 paeres H. Sherwell— 
Theremin); H.M.V. B3823 (Joan Stonehewer—Musi- 
cal Saw).—Box No 1750 ae chal 

LLECTOR wants Rare Vocal Reco choice 

onlin ae tial; Edisons, Pathés acceptable; Poly- 
dor, Strauss conducting.—Carton, 77 St. George’s 
Drive, London, S.W.1. 

ELGAR STRING QUARTET (DB2139-41), Strauss. 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Ca0it- -7). Fibred only. 


























~~ GERHARDT—Wol ty. Schnabel— hhoven 
Society Vol. I and II, Rosenthal—Chopin Concerto, 
Schnabel—DB3751—55 ‘Schubert Sonata. — Turpin, 
9 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 

GERALD GRIFFIN AND TOM BURKE, tenors.— 
56 Gloucester Avenue, Slough. 

GLUCK FLUTE CONCERTO. — Swiss 4H.M.V. 
DB6083-4; 25s. per disc offered for good copies.— 
Box No. 19. 

~GOOD PRI CE PAID for Haydn Sy og! Wo. a 
(Decca-Konoye); also carteonane E1i217, 
tion _satisfactory.—Details to Box No. 6. eagheh 

H.M.V. ©2087-8 (Ampleforth Schola a! glis: 
and Foreign Gregorian Chant, Palestrina Masses, 
etc. Catalogues, bound ‘ Gramophones.”"—Box No. 
2059. 














JONSON RECORDS wanted, also Gershwin music 
of any kind.—Stanley Itkin, 73 The Drive, London, 
N.W.11. 


LINGUAPHIONE FRENCH COURSE, State condi- 
tion and price.—Allison, 108 arn Rd., Sheffield. 
ANTITY Auto Coup also Society and 

out of print record ngs. , ?—Box No. 2131. 


REQUINED—U WV, Records = = oe T Rosze11. 
Kin, eorge V, 
rc , * 45 - ast be in good ‘eaten h— ‘fibre 
Played only.—-Box No. 2121 isis 
ABILE.—Columbia deletions. L1969 ‘“* Otello,”’ 

Liste ** Falstaff." D1665 Pergolesi Siciliana.—Carter, 
112 Windermere Roud, London, S.W.16. 

STRAUSS RECORDS WANTED.—H.M.V. DB5662-7 
‘ae Symphony), DB1933-4 (Salome, Final Scene), 

B4627-8 (Daphne), 88175 (Arabella). Victor, 
tena (Sinfonia Domestica) Parlophone, £10787 
(Egyptian Helen). S'emans Spezial. 68125 (Capric- 
cio, Final Scene). Good condition essential. State 
price. Extra paid if Symphonies in appropriste 
albums.—Box_No. 

“STUDENT ERGENTLY REQUIRES ‘ Va Pensiero 
Sull’ali Dorate."’ {rom Nabucco; preferably H.M.V. 
K5151;_ fibred wa plosss. —Alsbury, 55 Powell St., Derby. 














The GRAMOPHONE 


LADY ASSISTANT required for Gramophone Dept. 
of old-established Music Store; must be thoroughly 
experienced; owledge of all Crtalogues.—Apply 
Larg & Sons, 11 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


TRANSFORMS YOUR SOUNDBOX. Gives vastly 
improved tone, volume, definit'on etc.; stamp.—B. 
Tracy, 2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 8.W.15. 

YOUNG MAN, music lover, Record collector, con- 
certs, would like to hear from other music lovers 
(either sex).—Box No. 2120. 


YOUNG MAN, music lover, Record collector, play- 
goer, would like to hear from other music lovers 
(either sex).—Box No. 2088. 


WANTED.—Record Salesman for Central London 
shop; write stating = age, and salary 
requirements.—Box No. 2140. 

YOUNG MAN (24), Public School, 5 years army, 
used to responsibility, seeks interesting Job in 
——— world or any —- firm in London; 
kee’ 0 classical records: 
knowledge of aed work, typewriting and office 
routine; a references.—Box No. 1991. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, with intellectual know- 
—— my music, requires suitable position.—Box No. 
2022. 


























TRADE 


Rates for this section—Sixpence 
minimum charge 0. eipat su.distige. 





per word—with a 


XV 


MONOMARKS.—Permanent — address; letters 
re-directed; confidential; 65s. a.—Write BCM 
MONOG6K, W.C.1. 4 


NOW AVAILABLE.—L’ Anthologie Sonore and Le 
Chant du Monde records; postal service only; send 
= yw am ce to ene —— a age Ross, 

’ gar reet, Brighton, S 
Shene Brighton 8886. ’ — 


DO YOU KNOW that a permanent Carborundum 
— er? is availabe = pa. —s type 
rpeners, price 6s. nclusive, from 71 Gran 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. “A 


NOW AVAILABLE — as . or Car- 
burandum Grinding Wheels to R M. Thorn 
Sharpener, price 6s. 3d., post MW. sharpeners can 
now be supplied fitted with Permanent wheel; price 
lis., Or with paper abrasive. lls. inc. tax; R. M. 
Thorn Needles in all grades, miniature, thin, medium, 
thick, 2s. 9d. per packet, inc. tax.—71 Grange Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


P44 PARTS OF COMPLETE WORKS! The 
have an extensive stock of odd 
a Bf pa ~~ works, all in good condition— 
orchestral. chamber music and instrumental. Should 
you, therefore, have a quartette, a symphony or a 
concerto, minus one or more of its récords, we may 
be able to supply missing recordis), even 
deleted. Write to us, sta the catalogue samhenass 
of oo required. Please note that our stock 

















of parts consists only of the C, D, and DB 
series of His Master’s Voice and the DX and LX 
Columbia.—The hone Exchange Ltd., 





series of 

121-123 Shaftesbury Ave., London W.C.2. Tem. 3007. 

,, ORGAN , RECORD, Pong ge (Cupetatatten 
useful R about 60 





A COLLECTOR disposing = large number of 
Operatic, acoustic and electri vocals, including 
foreign deletions, G. & T.”’ - Fonotipias, etc.; List 
ready November—will issued by E. Spicer, 
9 Crane Way, Waitton, Middlesex, 


“A LARGE MONTHLY CATALOGUE of perfect 
fibred recordings (6d. stamps) and a Special List 
of new Deccas, Columbias, Parlophones not generally 
availabie (6d stamps); prompt and safe postal ser- 
vice to any i address. et ae. 143 Greenway, 

uislip 251 








pases: readers. in he — countries eee yi for 
ree copy avoid currency ties.—Cameron, 
15 Devonshire Road, London, W.5. ., 





RADIOGRAM and High Fidelity Reproducer 
Cabinets from £5; also to om —. specification. 
New 12 in. Truvox Speakers Illustrated 


details and components List from San tware, Sum- 
mit Works, Heyes Street, Blac ne 


RECORDS of all types a Sold and Ex- 
Best prices in the trade for your un- 








A POSTAL RECORD saan aae Deseo etc., 
included. Catalogue 6d., post free.— A. H. Buckley, 
42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 


wanted Records. Several Hundred Record Bargains. 
For callers only—The Odd Shop, os Portobello Road, 
N. Kensington, W.10. LAD 2694 





BOOKS SUPPLIED. — On Music, Golden Age 
Singers. Composers, Record Catalogues, etc. In- 
teresting List Free, including details Record Service. 
Obtaining unusual volumes our speciality Enqu'ries 


* welcomed.—Renton, Maldon Road, Tiptree, Co!ches- 


ter, Essex. 
BRASS BAND MUSIC.—Special private recordinzs 
by ys bands; send s.a.e for September list to 
Gaske:l, BB Section, Grimes of King Street, 
Wak 
“BRATLEY-OVERSTALL—New Soundbox for modern 
rerordin7s.-minat're theens ant TrerAuctian post. 
ng to illness of Engineering Director. 
yy still invitua.—s41 Cuessea Civisters, London, 











ENTLY REQUIRED.—Notturno and Ta tel! 
Pn by ph Menuhin, H.M V. DB2871; new 
or slightly used acceptable. —Sindall, 109 Wheel- 
wr'ght Road. Erdington, Bir 

WANTED.—Chromatic Fantasia and Fuzue (Bach) 
Harpsichord Solu by Wanda Landowska, H.M V. 
DB4993-4.-—Box No. 20°8. 

WANTED. —Album for Moussorgsky “ Pictures at 
an Exhibition "; state price.—Williams, 81 Erpingham 
Road. Putney, 15. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. B2774, “ Eton Boating Song.”’— 
Lyne, 27 Masefield Avenue, Boreham Wood, Herts. 

WANTED.—Records of Overtures, Voc als by Com- 
posers Balfe, Wallace: ‘‘ Bohemian Girl, * Mari- 
tana,""_‘‘ Lily of Killarney.’'—Box No. 1831. 

WANTED, in good cond'tion. Columba DX918-21, 
Ridgeway’s Late Jovs, and FB 2197. et Lavton; 
price to Davison, 7 Pulborough Road, London, S8.W 18. 

WANTED. —Columbia Record No 1694 (Down 
Peaceful Street); state price.—Gorton, The Corner, 
Summerville Gardens, G Grappenh ‘Il; Warr naton 

WANTED.—H.MV. B9%™. “Over the Gate” 
Recording in good condition.—-Write McConkey, 
Golancraft. Tenterden, Kent. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—H.M V of Doreen 

Harris in ‘ There's. No One But You ‘ BD1149 and 
“Sweetheart We'll Never Grow Old“ BD1146, gond 
price offered.—Corbett, 49 Glyn Farm Road. Quinton, 
Birm'nzham 32. 7 — 
“WANTEN.—H.M V. Records. RA.P.1. Trumpet Calls 
em R.A.F.. R.A.F.II, R.A.F. Over Essen; good 
price paid.—Box No. 1790. 

WANTED. Rachmanino Prelude by Leslie 
Henson, on “Columbia DB. ‘Record. “Cunningham, 
50 Castelnau Gardens, S.W.13. 4 an 

WANTED.—Columbia 9335. Write first; condition 
and price.—Dorothy Thompson, Playhouse. Oxford. 


: oe 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISER — to Lg perscn w: = = 
interested in forminz a smali companv for u- 
facturing . qu ality music reproducing equipment. 
—Box No. 

A NEW SERVICE FOR MUSIC LOVERS.—Mr. G. 
M_ Jeffreys, consultant and lecturer on all aspects of 
radio and reco reproduct:on; perso’ recording 
equipment; school installations. etc.; ent rely indepen- 
dent; full details on request.—42 Cornwall Road, 
Dorchester, Dorset. Tel. 956. 












































CINEMA ORGAN MUSIC.—Special private record- 
ings by first class artists, as yet unpub‘ished; send 
s.a.e: for September list.—D. Marsh, COM Section, 
Gr‘mes of King Street, Wigan. 


CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC RECORDS in tip-top 
condition; every one sold under guarantee of satis- 
faction or money refunded; 10, items to choose 
from and if you cannot call, send for our 24-page 
monthly catalozue —H. C. Harridve, 3 Lisle Street, 
London, W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). Hours of 
business: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 11 
to 5.30; Saturday 10 to 5. Thursday clased all day. 


CUSTOMERS REPORT superb performance from 
the Barker 148a Speaker in the Tridem 12D cabinet. 
May we send you details?—Felicity er and Co., 

7a Upper Richmond Road, Putnev, S.W.1 


ENOCK AMPLIFIER.—Desicned for Tivices repro- 
duction regardless of price; 12w output; total dis- 
tortion. 2 per cent. Early stages R.F. heated to 
eliminate hum: P.U. (Biss compensated) and Rad‘o 
inputs; H.V. paper smoothing and decoupl'ng con- 
densers throughout; plated chassis; unused disron- 
tinued model; £35 complete.—Joseph Fnock Ltd., 
273a High Street, Brentford. Middiesex. EAL'ng 8103. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW ABOUT.—D.C. mains 
8 watt high quality all Minature Valve Ampl fier; 
independent bass and treble controls; gramophene 
input 150mV.; €21 10s., wth base plate and top 
cover. Two new Tuner Units with all ministure 
valves and coils Model SH6: 3 waveband superhet. 
Model FB5. 4 station pre-set push button TRF. 
Also our standard ranze of high fidelity A.C. 5 watt 
and 8 watt Ampl'fiers and Tridem. Pease write for 
catalogue.—Felicity Gramophone Co.. 87a Upper 
Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15. PUTney 1665. 


‘HIGH QUALITY REPRODUCTION _ enthusiasts 
should avail themselves of the very full programme 
of lectures, pub!’cattons and information offered to 
members of the Br'tish Sound Record ng Association. 
Lecture on November 25th at the Royal Society of 

Arts. London. at 7 p.m. * Loudspea kers,"" by G. 
The official Journal], ‘Sound ‘Recordinz,”’ 

r copy--Brochure and membership form 
from J. Kinz, 48 Mount View Road, N. Ch'ng- 
‘ord Linton. E.4. 


OHN McCORMACK, by L. A. G. Strong; inet 




















published: illustrated; complete with 29-page , dis- 
cography. “A veritable m'ne of informat‘on’. . 
for the record collector this the t singer’s 


biocraphy in print.” Record Collector. Of 
booksellers or 15s. 9d. post free. Peter Nevill, 50 
Old Brompton Road, London, 8.W.7. 





SPECIAL RECORD ALBUMS made and gold 
— to customer’s own requi ents; .any number 
and size of pockets; all albums strongly and taste- 
fully bound and studded (specimen aout on applica- 
— i epee SS. Pi quotetions please 

write ng specifications —| in, .* Newmarket 
Place, Manchester 1. « 


SPEND ON RECORDS—save on books! 55s. 6d. 
8a nm six months by jo:ning Readers Union: un- 
usually a books for particular people.—Write 
¢ se FZ, 38 William IV Street. Strand, London, 


SUPERIOR Cardboard Record Covers; stitched: 
10 in. and 12 oe ~~ and 2s 6d. per dozen; Taped: 
10 in. and 12 i s. 6d. and 3s. per dozen; postage 
extra.—Follett’ . :* Lordship Lane, London, 8.E.22. 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
ere. = send your enquiries.—22 Albion 
lace. ° 














THE PHCENIX RECORD LIBRARY lends classical 
records, including foreign and society; reasonable 
rates. Subscriptions accepted for short perods; 
Operas and Operatics a speciality. Special arrange- 
ments for Gramophone Societies, study groups, etc.; 
8.a.e. to 30 Palmer Avenue. Willerby, Nr. Hull. 


“THE RECORD NEWS,” The new monthly maga- 
zine for serious record collectors. Contributors in- 
clude: P. G. Hurst, ‘ Terpander.”” Roger Musgrave, 
Eric Bernard. etc., etc. Ed the oh Mone Freestone. 





peg my 13s_ per yea e.—The South- 
= Box . Ltd.. 41a Whitecross. ‘Street, Brighton, 
ussex. 





THE RECORD COLLFCTOR —Slichtly used records 
bought and sold; deleteu vocals and operat’cs our 
speciality; also large stocks of instrumental and 
svmphonic; ‘“ Wants" list given our prompt atten- 
tion. Send for current lists to Ross, Court & Co., 
92 Trafalgar Street. Brizhton. Tel. Brighton 8886. 


TO OVERSFAS COLLEC rFORS.—Send 2s. for Vocal 
list or 5s for full list; both despatched by air mail; 
prices for records are the same as for the home 
market. — H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle St., London. W.C.2. 








WE BUY rare records of every sort. Highest prices 
for fine colle’tor’s specimens on G & T., Fonotopia, 
Odeon, Berliner. Early music hl] artists, old record 
catalogues before 1910. Also rare foreiun vocals on 
Polydor, Odeon, French H.M.V., Electrola. We sell 
records of every sort. A superb library of connoisseur 
treasures on all famous makes. Periodca) lists for 
U.S.A. and Overseas collectors. For the <aller—a 
fine. vared and constantly chaning selection.- The 
Collector's Shop, 20 Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 8589. 


bogs gel ae a ae go 168 ~~ 
gate, Leeds, vides a postal lib service 
class‘cal a details free: complete 1 list 2s. od. 


J-VALVE “ FIDELIA’ Radiozram chassis; circuit 

includes 3 wavebands, variable a wide 
range electronic tone contro Au response 
39-18.000 cvcles. Suitable lghtweiuht. Dick-ups. 
Price £17 2s. . ta sheets on request. Electro 
Acoustic Developments, 18 Broad Road, Willingdon. 
Eastbourne. 
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THE CORNER 
RIBBON LOUDSPEAKER 


Details of this loudspeaker and its development 
are now avai.able and will gladly be sent to you 
on receipt of a postcard. 


In view of its specialised nature, the Corner 
Ribbon will not be released for random trade 
distribution. Enquiries may be p!aced initially 
through our normal distributors but subsequent 
demonstration and supply will be controlled 
from our laboratory in Huntingdon. 


Arrangements have been made for private test 
demonstrations in your own home by our own 
engineers at very low cost. 


Price £83 ex works. 














COUSTICAL 


MANUFACTURING COLTD 





HUNTINGDON: HUNTS: TEL: 361 





November, 1949 








‘‘,. reproduction was flawless.” 


“4. an amplifier which was claimed and demonstrated to 
be alrrost distorticnless. It was subjected to a drastic test.... 
the accuracy of reproduction was flawless... .”” 
Extroct from a technica! report in the ‘* Kinematogroph Weekly °’ 
(May 23rd, 1946. p. 49) of o lecture ard demonstration given by 


H. J Leak, M.Brit..R.E.. to the British Kinematograph Society, at the 
G.-B. Theatre, Film House, Wardour Street. W.1 


The amplifier used was the original 12W. ‘‘ POINT-ONE.” 


The NEW 12 watt ‘* POINT-ONE ”’ TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK 
AMPLIFIER is an improvement on this earlier ‘* POINT-ONE ” 
model. Now available. 


TL/12 TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK AMPLIFIER Price €25.15.0 
RC/PA REMOTE CONTROL PRE-AMPLIFIER Price £6.15.0 





Those seeking the highest available standard of 
record reproduction are invited to write for 
e our booklet which contains much interesting @ 
Information for the technician and the amateur . 
enthusiast. 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET “G"’ 
H. J. LEAK & COMPANY LIMITED 


(Established 1934) 
BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE 
LONDON, W.3 
Phene : SHEpherds Bush 5626. Telegroms : Sinusoidal Ealux London 











GOLDEN PYRAMID 











THE BEST ON RECORD 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD - REDDITCH 
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F mains to satisfy the most critical uiiteeadiies: 


Now available with a choice of four models, the Grampola mains operated 
gramophone has advanced features of construction and performance which appeal 
instantly to all serious gramophone users. Tone is greatly enhanced by the full 
8” diameter loud speaker and the provision of a scratch filter to reduce needle hiss. 
All models take 10” or 12” records and are fitted with plug and jack for extension 
loudspeakers. 


GRAMPOLA ‘6’ GRAMPOLA ‘70? GRAMPOLA ‘U’ 


Fitted Garrard A.C.6 variable speed Fitted Garrard R.C. 70 Automatic AC/DC Mains model, 200/260 

























motor. Ideal for dancing teachers Record er. Plays ten 10” or 

and others wishing to alter turn- 12” records for those who require volts, fitted with the famous 
table speed from standard 78 f.p.m. continuous playing of auto-coupled Garrard U.s variable speed 
For A.C. mains. works. For A.C. mains. universal motor. 


PRICE - £31.19. incl. Pur. Tax PRICE - £36.4.6. incl. Pur. Tax PRICE - £34.15.6 incl. Pur. Tax 


With (1) strong cabinet, covered leather cloth ; 
GRAMPOLA ‘8S? (2) full sized 8” diam. loud speaker ; (3) Provision 


(as iltustrated) for record storage. Garrard Motor. A.C. mains 
operated. PRICE - £25.17.4 incl. P.'T. 


GRAMPOLA 


AMPLIFIED ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE 


T 
A GRAMPIAN r4e.8® 








GRAMPIAN REPRODUCERS LTD., 


IN 
GRAMPOLA *S' HAMPTON ROAD, HANWORTH, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: FELTHAM 2657 




















z 














Connoisseur Pickups 


In response to a large number of requests, we now have pleasure in introducing the 


CONNOISSEUR FIBRE PICKUP 


especially designed for use with the miniature thorns now readily obtainable. 


The Pickup is supplied with a coupling transformer which fully compensates for recording 
characteristics (bass boost and treble cut) with a final output voltage of approximately .5v., which is sufficient to 
load the average receiver. 


The downward pressure has been reduced to rather less than 1 oz. and the stylus impedance reduced 
to give maximum needle life. 


At last, record lovers with fibred collections have available to them a specially tuned lightweight 
Pickup capable of the performance which has made the Standard Connoisseur so famous. The Connoisseur Pickup 
for use with steel or sapphire needles is still available, and orders for the new P.U. can be accepted now. 


Orders for the SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT with semi-permanent sapphire, which was shown at 
Radiolympia, are now being dealt with in strict rotation. 


| Retail Prices 
Standard Connoisseur Pickup Ss ss se fe a és « oa7 


5 including Tax 
5 : 1 Transformer mo He Ae a ae 13 0 
Connoisseur Super Lightweight Pickup with one head cs ee ne my .. £514 8 including Tax 
Head alone, for standard or long playing records “a x sis as .. £311 8 including Tax 
50: 1 Transformer... “ee at a o, Sete mA Ss Ss 15 0 
Connoisseur Fibre Pickup... a oe oe - ns mF re .. £4 3 2 including Tax 
Coupling Unit . <n ; a . ‘fi s-6 


A. B. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 


a 
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SHAKESPEARE LIVES! 


Recordings immediately available are as follows:— 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Act I, Se. III. Shylock’s bargain with Antonio; and 
Act tit, Sc. 1. Shylock's plea for the Jew. (2 
Act L , Sc. II; Act If, Sc. I, VI, VIII; ‘and Act III, 
Sc. II. The Three Caskets Scenes. i seconds). Act 
IV, Sc. I. The Trial Scene; and Act V, Sc. 1. 
essica. (4 records. 






HERE AT LAST is the #rve Shakespeare... fauit- HAMLET 


Act I, Sc. IV, V. Hamlet encountess inls father's epieit. 
Hamlet rebukes his 


lessly acted and superbly produced—presented in recorded (2 records.) " Act If, Sc. IV, Ham ~y Ro 
form by Gerald Lawrence Productions. ee 

No effort has been spared to ensure that perfect clarity ROMEO AND JULIET 

and quality of speech are attained and the introduction of Cina te ees 


incidental music and special effects have done much to JULIUS CAESAR 


illustrate the full beauty of these masterpieces of English Act IV, Sc. II, III. The quarrel between Brutus and 
literature. Many famous artists (content to remain anony- ee We 

mous in the belief that the play is more important than the RICHARD lf Ea er aN 
personality) have contributed to the success of these out- III. ‘(2 records.) 


standing productions which have been specially recorded by. © HEAR THESE TRULY GREAT RECORDINGS AT YOUR 
E.M.I. Ltd. (Makers of the famous “His Master’s Voice” DEALERS NOW! Price: EACH RECORD 8/8 INC. TAX. 
records). — 











CT Py X In addition, the Screen Scene from RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S 
GERALD LAWRENCE PRODU IONS LTD. 4 \Sae School for Scandal" (3 records) has been recorded. Further scenes (in some 
25, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 cases the complete work) from many of the great classics will be produced. 














CITY SALE 
AND EXCHANGE 


LTD. 
THE CITY’S 


GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS 


offer the following : 

















Decca ffrr Record Player — “ ... £10 15s. Od. 
Columbia Record Player = ii ... £10 10s. Od. 
Collaro R.C.500 Autochange Unit _... ... £10 15s. Od. 
Convertogram with Autochange ee ... £37 10s. Od 
Garrard A.C. Gram. Unit, Auto Stop ae £5 9s. 8d. 
Decca Gram. Unit with Lever Control ae £8 4s. 2d. 
Pamphonic 25 watt Reproducer otk ... #45 Os. Od. 
Collaro Autochange Microgram ee ... £27 Is. 10d. 
H.M.V. High Fidelity Reproducer ... ... £45 19s. 2d. -| Alf you expect of an amplifier—AND MORE ! 
Decca Portable Gramophone ... ...—... £10 10s. 9d. The msr “Cadenza” is an any required tonal balance. It is 
Ferguson Table Radiogram ... ... ... €33 12s. Id, amplifier with qualities that lift easily connected to mains, pick-up 
it into a class of its own. It and speaker. The smart, crackle- 
All the best and latest Hagel —_ —_ mag ~ finish — pond be supplied i in 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS reproduces =~ pally hitherto twin unk. for installing Ay 
snentinnsnnsliaiteeeecchaniseanibiabiniieae variable base and trcite controle ‘The “'Gadenea” is indeed. the 









make it simplicity itself to obtain amplifier for the true connoisseur! 






TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY 









Hear the “ Cadenza” in our Showrooms, * Exclusive! We have 



















or write for leaflet giving full specification. instituted a repair service for 
93-94 FLEET S$TREET ee: ee wee 
Martin Slater Radio [vs 1 ‘secs mrs. 






















Phone : Central 9391 LONDON, E.C.4 


‘ 


42 BROADWICK STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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If you are studying elocution, singing or a musical 
instrument, the ideal way to check your progress—and 
learn microphone technique—is to hear records of your 
own performance. You can make these records in the 
privacy of the “‘His Master’s Voice’”” Personal Recording 
Studios—records with the same true-to-life quality as 
“His Master’s Voice” records made by the world’s greatest 
artists. For you will use the same “H.M.V.” recording 
equipment as they do, be under the supervision of the same 
expert “H.M.V.” technicians. These Records are not 
Subject to Purchase Tax. Call, write or ‘phone for details. 


IT SOUND ? 


It may look O.K. on the blue-print, but 
the only thing that really matters is— 
how does it sound ? Time and money are 


often spent by enthusiasts who neglect 


ora 8 








the essential feature of all sound equip- 
ment—a high quality, reliable speaker— 
best of all, a VITAVOX. Consult us on 
vé your sound problems and remember— 


IT WILL SOUND 
BETTER THROUGH 


SPSS Loudspeakers 

































































ne 12” Cone Loudspeake: | 
| Repmdwesr, 2098 Model K. 12/10. £7 | 
— 


Console Reprod ] 
, Model KC. 10. £21 | 


I 
\ 


| 15” Cone Loudspeaker 
| Model K. 15/40. £18 





























Fullest information gladly sent on request 


VITAVOX LIMITED 


WESTMORLAND ROAD - LONDON - N.W.9 - ENGLAND 
Telephone : COLindale 8671/3 Telegrams : Vitavox, Hyde, London 
Cables : Vitavox, London. 





“IIIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Personal Recording Service 


363 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.r. 


Telephone: MAYfair 1240 











Gemitipt 


the quality sapphire 
at a popular price 


A year ago STARR GEMTIPT 

needles were introduced at a 
Price lower than any jewel needle 
then on sale. Since then other 
makes have appeared at a similar 
price. One needle looks very like 
another to the unaided eye. But 
comparison under the micro- 
scope shows why GeEmTIPT excel. 
The contour of the point is 
perfect with every GeEmmTiPr 
needle, and because the jewel is 
polished with diamond dust of 
extreme fineness the polish is 
exceptional. 





For these reasons users find 
GemtiPT needles stand alone for 
quality of reproduction, low 
surface noise and least record 
wear. Straight type for crystal 
pick-ups, trailer for heavier pick- 
ups. 9/11 each tax paid. 
STYLUS An unequalled needle 
for high fidelity, includes a mini- 
ature type. 13/6 each tax paid. 
LEXINGTON De Luxe Pick-up. 
Sapphires now available 18/-. 
If your dealer does not stock 
please write direct. 


essential points .... 


STARR NEEDLES 


- «+. for quality 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 


8 DARTMOUTH PARK AVENUE, LONDON. N.W5 
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THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
PERIODICAL LISTS FOR U.S.A. AND OVERSEAS COL- 
LECTORS. 

CONSTANTLY CHANGING SELECTION. 


FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
The 1948 Edition 30/- plus |/- postage. 


*” A limited number of the 1936 Edition are NOW 
available, price £1/1/- post free. 
Don't be disappointed—send for your copy TODAY. 
Subscriptions for the 1949 issue of our RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 8/6 yearly. 
Remittance to The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 




















* Collectors’ Corner 
e 


Slightly used records at almost half price (1000's 
in stock) 


Co:umbia, Parlophone, Decca and private special 
foreign issues (catalogue 6d.) 


Deletions for the collector. (Write stating wants, 
or call and inspect.) 


We buy, sell, and exchange all types of records 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER, 
211 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
(Temple Bar 5614) Opposite the Princes Theatre 








ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 
























H. C. HARRIDGE 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2. 


xe The shop for the connoisseur whatever your 
taste. 

%* Unrivalled stocks of rare vocals, standard, and 
deleted classical recordings. Regular monthly 
lists sent to all parts of the world. 

@ CALL, WRITE OR PHONE 
GERRARD 7108. 















at ROMIC 


aT© 









PRESENT ....... 


THE DISTORTIONLESS CONTRAST 
EXPANSION UNIT. Suitable for 
use with all high fidelity amplifiers. 
Secures truly amazing realism from 
records and is an absolute necessity 
for the enjoyment of orchestral and 
organ recordings. 

Full particulars of this and other 
productions on application. 


HUBERT STREET, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 


Tel. Aston Cross 2440 






































SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogues issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 





ORDER FORM 


Tue GRAMOPHONE, 
49 Esrincton Roap, Kenton, MIDDLESEX 





I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post fiee, 

















MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Sz 


“a 








beginning with... ber. 

Date......... 3 194--- 
UR a secetisatiesscasnsctanstescueamisisvavetersavisontuentsliapbvsanssipunessessucs “ 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
co ee ne RE ee een nee Rae en Oe eS 
































QUERY COUPON.—This. coupon must be cut 
out and attached to any query, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 


desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. 30th. 


Available until Nov. 
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...lead the way in offering some 
new equipment of merit 


CONNOISSEUR 
DUAL-SPEED MOTOR 
gives either 78 or 334 r.p.m. at turn of 
switch. Price o ee @ 
Purchase Tax 5 8 4 
CONNOISSEUR 
SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP 
Interchangeable Heads, bayonet fitting 
for standard and mi. rogroove recordings. 
Truly lightweight pressure of 10 to 12 
gi ams for standard head ard 5 to7 grams 
for microgroove. Semi-permanent sap- 
phire stvlus. 
Connoisseur Lightweight Fick up, with 
one head (you specify (ype ef aw 
preferred) .. £4 


Purchas Tax. 1 14 H 
The second head, eitherty pe,costs ; | : 

Purchase Tax... 
Connoisseur Transformer. . 15 o 





LEAK MOVING-COIL PICK-UP 
Every detail of the precision mecharical 
construction will be approved by the 
engireer, we leave the musician to judge 
the quality of reproducticn. Do please 
call and hear this Fick-up. Brine a few 
of your cwn discs (includirg your 
favourite “ teaser”—the Leak likes 
them !). 


Leak Moving-Coil Pick- “UP, 
Ruby stylus ‘ £ 
Plus Purchase Tax 
Input Transformer ° 
Alsw availutle with wenanees 
stylus 
Plus Purchase Tax ee 10 1€ 


Nwo 


8 
12 
10 
0 


oo f—E- hm] 


Webb’s offer unique opportunities for 
comparison of reproducing apparatus 
You may comrare the above pick-ups with other recognised leading designs such as 
B 


Pp: 
RIFRLEY RIBBON 


WILKINS & WRIGHT MOVING COIL 


BRIERI EY MICROARN ATURE 


CONNOISSEUR STANDARD 


etc.. playing with any teading make of ampliizr and imo loudsneukers by 
ORDA EAK 


UNT — VOIGT — 


— GOODMANS — ACOUSTICAL 


BARKER — ROLA — BT.H. 
ALSO... straight. from Radiolsmnia—the NEW WHARFEDAIE 


“REFLEX LOADING” 


CORNER ASSEMBLY using 15” 


unit in concrete ba.kea non-resonant corner cavity. 





LAA MCL LL LL OL LLALA 












AUTOMATIC 


Electric Amplified 
Gramophone 


This outstanding instru t is 
fitted with the latest GARRARD 


r a magnet 
pick-up with interchangeable 
plug-in head for miniature or 
sapphire needle t and a 
high-flux elliptical loudspeaker 
placed in the’ FRONT of the 
cabinet. Tone and volume con- 
trols, with the pilot light 
indicator, are on the outside of 
the cabinet. For A.C. operation 
100/100 or oy 


TAX PAID, 28 GNS. 


* Write to-day for full detcils 


Manufactured by The TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
Distributed in U.K. by PHONODISC LIMITED 


uu’ Maple Place, London. W.! 


@ Telephone MUSeum 5317 





THE D5|8N SCORES A 
RESOUNDING SUCCESS £ 


At last—a high-fidelity 5-valve amplifier at an “ all 
can afford’? price. Constructed throughout from 
top-grade components this unit is expressly designed 
to give many years of trouble-free service. 

The circuit comprises a high-gain pentode with degenerative feedback 
followed by a triode phase inverter driving two beam power amplifier 
valves in push-pull, accurately matched to the 8 in. or 10 in. speaker 
provided. All controls are quiet and smooth in operation. 


The robust, more than adequately smoothed power supply eliminates 
hum and is completely reliable. Excellent response and faithful re- 
production are assured. If you are amusic lover the D5,8 N will remain 
a constant source of delight and satisfaction. 


INDIVIDUALLY BUILT AND FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Visit our easily accessible London 


premises and hear one: it will 
prove a revealing experience. 


£7:19:6 
A.C. or A.C.,;D.C. 
Please specify voltage when ordering. 


May we ask that you forbear with us if there is a delay in delivery. 
The present huge demand shows no sign of abating. 


ER 


Open All Day Saturday 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE “‘G”’ 


CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 

11 UPPFR SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 

(l_minute from Leicester Sq. Stn., up Cranbourn Street) 
TEMple Bar 0545 


Shop Hours : 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | b.m. Thursday) 

















First Recording? 


Mozart Serenade No. 3, K.185. Orchestre de 
Symphonique de Chambre, Paris, conducted by 
Oubradous. N.M.1-3. 3 12in., 32/6. 


Mendelssohn : Songs Without Words, Nos. 4, 9, 19, 
31. Heinz Herschmann, Pianoforte. N.M.4-5. 
2 10in., 14/8. 


Balfe : ‘“‘ The Muleteers Song.’’ ‘* Keep thy heart 
for me’”’ (from ‘‘ The Rose of Castille ’’). 
Peter Dimuantes, tenor. N.M.6. 1 10in., 7/4. 


Postage and packing on any or all of the above : 
2/6 inland ; 5/- abroad. 


%e Many interesting importations : Anthologie 
Sonore, S.E.M.S., Lumen, Polydor, Discophiles 
Francais, etc. 


A choice selection of second-hand vocal and orchestral, 
including operatic rarities, C.R.S., 1.R.C.C., Heritage, 
etc. Send for lists. 


Neglerted Masterpieces 


Recording Company 
362 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 


(near the Angel) 
Tel. : TER 7561 


Hours of opening : I1.0-6.0 Saturdays : 10.0-1.0 
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THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 


cond. by George Melachrino with Orchestra “ - 7 ) 
Solo pianist : Monia Liter The Heart of Loch Lomond; The ( Dancing Time ) 
Rhapsody in Blue — Gershwin _Lass o’ Lowrie - 89839 ( for Dancers” ) 
— JOE LOSS ) 
CLIVE WAYRE t andticorses | 
wi rcenestra 
en i iain on he 9840 ( + epg ) 
and full supporting cast with Orchestra Decemter - - ( Slow Foxtrot — J’attendrai ) 
Cinderella - - - ©3930 ( BD 6054 ) 
SOnALS PEERS Waltz — You’re breaking 
with Orchestra ( mn Heart Tene «« La ) 
ANNE ZIEGLER Sleepy Town Express ; The Birth- ( le it 5 on 6055 ) 
and WEBSTER BOOTH day of the Little Princess B 9838 a. .* 
with Orchestra, cond. by Eric Robinson ‘ ( Rumba — Miami Beach. ) 
Take the Sun - = } 39830 BETTY DRIVER (Quick Step — Room full of ) 
Here in the quiet Hills with Orchestra _ ( Roses - n BD 6056 ) 
. eee “re ni y8 9834 ( An illustrated portfolio is available ) 
BERNARD MILES eprechaun Lullaby ( at an extra charge. ) 
Over the Gate ; - }8 9829 FRAN WARREN Nm ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee” 
Me an’ Old Charlie - ith Orchestre ; 
What's my name? - }e 9835 Swing Music 1949 Series 
ALLAN JONES sNow that | need you LUCKY THOMPSON 
with Orchestra and his Lucky Seven 
The echo told mealie; While the VAUGHN MONROE ia Oe: Delian t 
Angelus was ringin B 9828 and tie rahenre * esa een 
g ging That lucky old Sun - }5 9836 No. 42 From Dixieland to Be-Bop 
And it still goes - - B 983! 
THE LYRIAN SINGERS 
of the B.B.C. feature, ‘* Welsh Rarebit “’ CHICK ROOSTER DIZZY GILLESPIE 
We'll keep a welcome ; There's and the Barnyarders and his Orchestra 
a light burning brightly for me The Wedding Samba - } 9837 No. 43 Jump did-le ba 
B 9833 Sabre Dance - - No. 44 St. Louis Blues - B9832 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ROBERT WILSON 
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Give Record Tokens 
Obtainable from all 
‘* His Master’s Voice '' Dealers 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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